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THE WILFUL WARD. 



CHAPTER L 



Fairie Hall, 



^RUE to the promise, Jess, which you elicit^ 
ed from me before your departure for India, I 
again sit down to endorse a few of the passing 
incidents of my present life for your amusement, 
since amusement, you, say, this journal, or auto-* 
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biography, or whatever you like to call it, of 
mine invariably gives you, consisting as it does 
of b monthly epitome of hcftnie news, written 
at different times, by fits and starts. How, 
indeed, could I bear our separation unless I 
made you the confidante on paper, as I once 
did viva voce^ of all my troubles and pleasures ? 
You are my only sister ; and though Edward ran 
away with you to India, and has thus finally 
severed us for many long years, still I do not 
mean to displace you from that honorable place 
in my affections, and therefore shall still make 
known to you all my peccadilloes, sorrows, 
and joys. 

It is but a year since I bid you good bye on 
board the Monarchy aad yet in that short time, 
dearest Jess, how many things have happened, 
entirety to change my pfOKpetJts in Mfe. 'By a 
f(»iafer*nfiBl^ trfibttited^u of Aunt Abingdon's 
death, dttd iMt I iexpeiiJted to -motiB frofto Fairie 
'flail; mtd this has ttnne to ptt9S,^for tt Imglii 
'{Mlttch to ifny iiorror) I am goittg'to'bfe toftttdfer- 
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red to the care of Miss Cunningham^ our guar* 
dian^s sister. I am terribly annoyed at this 
decision of that much-respected gentleman ; why 
could he not place me under the care of my 
Cousin Vane? After Aumt Abingdon^s death she 
offered to take charge of me^ but Mr. Cunping- 
ham v^ uncivilly denkd her wi^h of doing &o, 
and informed her that it Jaad been poor papa!s 
desire that we should be j^oed under his sister^s 
care^ in ca^e Aunt Abingdon died biefore wc 
were manj^d^ f^id 03 both Mrs. Vane and I 
reme^bf^ that d^r papa c^itl certainly men- 
tion spm^lj^iig of an mncangement of that sort^ 
we,Jb#jl^(|t(fiWQrdtO;.say agaiiist it^ alS^f^iihe 
variq^ jpoUjtfi lobjec^oi]^ w:e purposely iMde 
lyith rfig^d to the onerous charge Miss 
Cl^QIU|lghaJn wauM ii&ye^ had been ovemilad 
by h^ tHTot^. ,AU tiiese vasraDgemeiiits wese 
. W^ hj Isttor ; J :have mb ij0 seen .our 
£3VM»dij^> /A9r^ .io^eed^ has any one. of his 
old.fi^^B ilafely>ias he.is at present ^sesidiqg 
at Munich^ I know not why^ or wherefore. He 

aays .impevstiye business detains him there« 

b2 
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JesS; could it detain him there as long as I 
wish, he would never trouble me with his 
presence. I hate the thoughts of seeing the 
guardian who has thwarted my wish of living 
with my Cousin Vane and Emily, and has 
confided mf to the care of an old authoress, 
an old maid, and an old fidget, as no doubt 
Miss Cunningham is. An old maiden authoress: 
dearest ! imagine the dreadful companion she 
will be ! pestering me with books and sermons, 
and proprieties, till for the sake of annoying 
her, I shall run counter to all her notions, good 
or bad. Do not talk to me, dear, of exceptions 
— exceptions are no rules ; all old maids are 
terrible creatures, — so are blue stockings : 
imagine then what an old maid and a blue 
stocking combined in one must be. Pity me ! 
dearest, for I do most sincerely dread the 
thoughts oCJiving with this Miss Cunningham, 
whom I have never seen as yet. I wonder how 
papa ever came to consign me to her care. 

I should have so liked to have lived with 
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Cousin Vane and her step-daughter, dear Emily 
In her bouse^which is situated by-the-byein one 
of the most fashionable parts of London^ there is 
an eternal round of gaiety and pleasure. Balls, 
operas, /5/c*, and dijeiinerSj succeed each oth( 
on her list of engagements with the most charr 
ing rapidity, — and to think of Mr. Cimninghar. . 
depriving me of the pleasures of such a life, to 
place me in the hands of his woe-begone sister 
in Park-street ! I do hate him most heartily ; 
I shall scarcely be civil to him when we meet ! 

It is on to-morrow that Heave our dear old 
home for London ; it is about to undergo a 
thorough repair, under Mr. Cunningham^s 
orders, so I shall not see it again for many a 
long month. But, dearest Jessie, do not be 
afraid that any of the old walks and rooms 
which you and I loved so much will be 
destroyed : last week I wrote to Mr. Canning- 
ham and told him I could not suffer that to be 
done, and he politely answered, that all the 
repairs should be made according to my wishes. 
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So when you and EdWditi (k>nie ba^ to 
England you will see the old Aidl y^itii the 
same ftmiliar fece^ and oM^-fiitiBMoned {A^asifre 
grounds. 

I am going tatake a long ramUe over the 
grounds this evenings to see all the pretty spots 
you aoid I used to frequient tbgetiier^ to give 
them a last farewell^ for to-morrow I starts by 
traih^ foi' London^ with Mi^. Buddey^ a friend 
of Miss Gunnihgham'sy who being in this part 
of the country^ and upon the point of leaving it 
tat the Metropolis^ has been commissioned by 
thjrt lady to be my escort during the journey. 
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Fark^strbiit^ Lokoon. 
Heie I Bxoy deai^ afr last in my muohi^dineaded 
domijBil^ WeU^ the antidpatkm oi both, 
pleasure and pain is felt mare deqply than fiie; 
reality : the meetmg betwesi me and Miss 
Cunninghaift wa» not sq terrible as 1 imagined 
it would be, neither is the new home, in which 
I ha^ now been residing for nearly a week, so 
very tmcomfertable. Bnt com^ oommenoe* 
a commencement^ foolish Con, according to 
Beynard^s very excellent advice, ani which 
Jessie, no doubt, will entirely {approve o[. So 
then to b^in at the beginniag. I was to etejtts- 
as I said before, at a very early hour, with Mrs. 
Buckley who was to call for me, and take me 
to the Station. Accordingly she did so, and 
on a cold Taw morning, in the beginning of 
March, I fbund myself travelling witji an 
agreeaUf^ good-humoured old woman, as fkst 
as the rail could carry me towamis Iiondon. 
From Mrs. Bxtddey I tried to gath^ a few 
particulars respecting Miss Cunningham ; but 
on Aat head I could win no satisfactory news, 
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for she was so prejudiced in her favor that she 
panegyrized hei^ in a most extraordinary and 
fulsome manner^ till I got sick of the subject^ 
and changed it for another. 

Nothing particular happened during the jour- 
ney^ nothing interesting^ nothing romantic; I 
did not elope to escape my impending £ate^ nor 
fvas I drowned in tears, nor did I fall in love with 
a tall, thin, good-looking man who sat opposite 
to me in the carriage, and made himself rather 
agreeable : I only yawned and wished myself 
anywhere but where I was. At eight o^clock 
we arrived in Park-street; Mrs. Buckley drove 
ap with me to Miss Cunningham^s door, but 
she did not go in, as she had instantly to see a 
iriend on a matter of business, so I had to enter 
by myself. I felt rather timid, as I followed 
the footman upstairs : he opened a door, and 
I slowly entered a prettily furnished ^wing- 
room. Scarcely, however, had he uttered my 
name than an elderly, lady-like looking person, 
who was no other than Miss Cunningham, rose 
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hurriedly irom a sofa at the other end of the 
room, and advanced to meet me. 

^'My dear Miss Lyttelton/^ she said, in a 
very pleasant tone of voice, '^ I did not expect 
you so soon, else I should not have waited to 
give you your welcome thus coldly. Is not Mrs. 
Buckley with you ? Draw near the fire, pray ; 
you are shivering with the cold.^* 

Now there is nothing attracts me so much as 
a pleasant voice, and Miss Cunningham's hap- 
pened to be a very sweet one ; so as she led me 
to the fire, I answered her with a greater feeling 
of liking than I ever thought I could possibly 
experience towards her, and at the same time I 
glanced hastily at her appearance. She seemed 
to be about fifty years old, and possessed a 
pleasing, though certainly not a handsome 
countenance, a merry, but yet a half satirical 
smile, and a good-humoured looking mouth. 
Her light flaxen hair, partially silvered by age, 

was braided smoothly under a close lace hand- 

b5 
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ketcMef, jflac^d 6h tbe head in the shape of a 
cap5 andftstencldutiderthe tdiin with a diaonohd 
brooch. Her complexion, in her younger days^ 
nad b^h extremdy fidr $ her htod this long, 
sleikbSr^ and white ; lihd hM dftis dohiillbd of 
a ASi diirk silk, iftdth ^hitd dd&kt atid cii^s. 
Altogether her fihslt appearance niadd txiepr^-' 
dhipos6d to like W. She, tbo> certainly ap- 
peared wishM to gain tny goodwill, for I saw 
her eye more than once fixed upon me with a 
kind smiling expression, and she talked merrily 
and kindly during tea. But after that meal 
she rather shook my suddenly conceived regard 
For her, by observing, in a good-humoured tone, 
as she drew me towards the large table lamp, 
and examined my features rather too coolly, as 
1 thought, *^ You are not as pretty as my old 
inend, your mother was, my dear, at your age : 
your hair is almost red, though its ringlets are 
long, soft, and silky : nevertheless you have a 
good complexion and tolerable hazel eyes. Are 
ydu not tired r you must Retire early to rest.^* 

^^ Yes, indeed,^^ I mentally uttered, ^^so I will. 
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if it be but to escape your disagreeable ob8er¥a^ 
tions. My hair red^ Jessie! when young Libbald 
compared it in a most beautiful sonnet to the 
golden beams of the Sun !-^my hair red ! well, 
and if it is^ have not the poets immortalised that 
colour ? has not Spenser glorified it in his 
adulation of England^s Boyal Termagant? 
Only tolerable eyes, too, she said ; and you 
know, Jess, as well as I, that they have been 
compared to diamonds, stars, and a thousand 
other beautiful things, by my quondam admurers 1 
Miss Cunnln^iamy Miss Cunningham, what 
could induce you to sap the foundation of my 
newly excited regard, by such an attack upon my 
personal attractions V* And with an express- 
ion of face which fluctuated, I doubt not, 
between a pout and a smile, I looked at her for 
a moment or two in silence. She laughed as 
she met my eyes, and answered, *^ Yes, yes, 
my dear,! haveisfpoken the truth, that is Che sum 
total of your attractions; though I doubt 
whether you ever heard it b^te^smq^JLpapoeiVe 
already you must be a fymake wiQi^he geib* 
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tlemen^ and that you have been spoiled and 
flattered by them/^ 

" Consequently/* I replied, as I turned and 

looked at myself with a self-satisfied air in the 
glass, ^'consequently I must have something 
pleasing about me, whether it is in my person 
or in my manners.^ 

Again Miss Cunningham looked at me with 
her merry, and yet quietly sarcastic smile, then 
laughed out, and said, '^WeU, I suppose you 
must/' And, turning round, she kissed me on 
either cheek, in the French fashion ; and do 
you knowj Jessie, I could not dislike her, 
though she had given such a heavy blow to my 
vanity in noticing the color of my hair, on 
which subject you must remember I was al- 
ways very sensitive. After this we conversed 
amicably together for the rest of the evening, 
for Miss Cunningham is full of spirits, and does 
not seem to have a care upon her mind. 

At bed time she kissed me again, on either 
cheek, called me Constance, and said she must 
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always do so^ as she and our mother had been 
school friends. I never before heard mama^s 
name mentioned with Miss Cunningham^s, did 
you? But then, dear mama died when we 
were very, very young ; I will try to make 
Miss Cunningham speak more of her by-and- 
bye. Mama was very beautiful, was she not ? 
You must recollect her better than I do, Jessie, 
as you are two years older than I am. Some 
faint remembrance, however, I still have of a 
kind, beautiful face, with a sweet smile upon 
it, and a cloudy mass of brilliant black ringlets 
around it, — such was dear Mama^s, was it not ? 
Ah ! of that face I often dream ! 



I was called to dinner when I last left off 
writing, and that is why I finished so abruptly. 
And d apropos of my mentioning dinner, as I 
have named a part of the daily domestic arrange- 
ments of my new home, I may as well describe 
their constant routine, so that you may the better 
understand the sort of life I at present lead. I 



i 
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can well do so^ as I have already been in Park- 
street nearly three weeks. But firsts I will des- 
cribe the house^ which is a veritable little bijou. 
Not that it is expensively furnished^ only its 
decorations^re so tasteful that you cannot help 
thinking what a pretty place it is when you 
first enter. The drawing-rooms> of which there 
are three on a floor, are fitted up with pale 
green and pink furniture ; each window has 
two curtains, one green damask, the other pink, 
with white lace ones underneath, and the blend- 
ing together of these two colors throws a very 
agreeable light over the apartment. The chairs 
and couches are of green silk, worked with 
colored flowers, the screens and cheflioniers 
are lined with pink silk; the folding doors 
between the three rooms have been taken away, 
and silk and laoe curtains, to match those of 
the windows, placed there instead. There are 
two splendid pier glasses, in which you can see 
your full figure in a ball dress to perfection, and 
iiumberiess trifles in bijouterie are strewed about 
on margueterie Bud papier mdcMteibleB, tiiat 



itnpede jtm prc^reM throis^h ihe] roonxA, at 
eVerjr tuttp youtak^. AlM^ Hfste to a lore of a 
conservatory^ Med with beautifiil exotics and 
rare singing H|ds^ leading lalo the farthest and 
smallest drawii^f-room. Nevertheless^ tasteful 
as the apartments are» 1 must say I consider the 
library the most attractive room in the house, 
besides being the largest, as it consists of two 
rooms thrown into one. It is wainscotted with 
panels of dark richly carved oak, and filled with 
bookcases of the same wood, with maps hung 
here and there, and dark oak framed pictures, 
fromamidst theRembrandt-like shades of which 
beautiful female faces look out with soft speak- 
ing smiles. The large easy chairs and couches 
are of carved oak, with cushions of crimson 
Utrecht velvet, as are also the large low otto- 
mans and footstools, strewed about the apart- 
ment. The fireplace has no grate, but a large 
hearth, with dogs, for burning wood, up to 
which a thick Turkey carpet spreads its velvet 
pile. At the furthest end of this room there is 
a recess, in which a most beautifully paints 
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window, that would not disgrace a cathedral, is 

enshrined between panels of heavy oak and 
painted velvet curtains ; the predominant hue 

of this window is a gorgeous crimson violet, the 
effect of which is very striking when the sun 
lights it up and casts it over a beautiful marble 
group, placed immediately beneath it : this 
piece of sculpture Miss Cunningham has since 
told me was executed by a young man of pro- 
misingabilities,since dead,andrepresents Know- 
ledge and her Votaries. The figure of Know- 
ledge is a female figure, enveloped irom head to 
foot in a seemingly half transparent veil, which 
an eager youth, kneeling at her feet, and whose 
eyes are earnestly fixed upon the quadrant and 
the globe which his right hand holds, is with 
his left,partially withdrawing from her face, that 
is bent down towards him with a beaming 
smile. Upon her other side kneels another 
votary, whose countenance is upturned towards 
her half-averted one, with a look of strong 
anxiety, while he points to some broken 
flowers, scattered parchments, and several other 
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well executed emblems of the various branches 
of knowledge lying around him in confusion^ 
as if he doubted his capability of extracting 
any of Nature's secrets from the heterogeneous 
mass of materials before him. This marble 
group, Jessie, is exquisitely sculptured, and 
very often already have I stolen into the library, 
to watch the beautiful eflect of the sun light 
upon it ; and often have I looked at the face of 
the female figure till it seemed to grow almost 
life-like. Yet this recess is not calculated for a 
library, as the light being too gorgeous, there is 
no reading a line at that end of the apartment : 
consequently, at the other extremity, (for ours is 
a comer house, and allows of this arrange- 
ment) on one side, there is a large plain 
glass window, well hung with velvet curtains to 
match those of the painted one, and partially 
screened from the darker portion of the room 
by a large Indian screen, within whose pre- 
cincts there are two or three chairs and a 
tolerably sized Ubrary table. Miss Cunning- 
ham always sits there of a morning, and of 
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course I never dnrtnrb her soUtude^ as I feel glftd 
to have the eairlier part of the day to myself; 
but towards evening theshutters ofthis room are 
shut, the screen is drawn towards the fires-plaoe, 
and logs of woodareheaped upon the lieartfa, 
and dii^Iyafter our six o'clock dinner^we retire 
there for the evening, unless Miss Cunningham 
has an out-door engageme^ or receives com- 
pany at home. In the latter case^ we always 
make a ti!«nsit to Ihe drawing-rooms^ for very 
few of Miss Cunningham's friends are admitted 
into her little sanctum sanctorum. Now 
have I not given you a full description of 
my new residence ? you must owe me a thou- 
sand thanks for it, I declare. 

Meanwhile, dear Jessie, I am tolerably com- 
fortable here : Miss Cunningham has neither 
proved herself disagreeable or cross as yet ; in 
fact, up to the present moment, I have not had 
an unkind word from her, nor a lecture on pro- 
priety or grammar, though I am not certain I 
could parse a page of English without a &tdit» 
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Indeed^ to tell you the truths t do beliete Miss 
Cunningham to be as good and as meny-heaHed 
an old lady as eVei^ lived ; ^he has eSU the spirits 
of youtii^ and the self*conl3*ol of age in her dis- 
position^ find yet^ darling, I dare day you will 
lixlderstand me, when I tell you I cannot exactly 
say or do as I like, or give people such lively 
retbrti^ as* I used to do ; I eannot explain why : 
btit! still t experience a sort of constraint in 
her ptesence, that 1 feel in no one^v else. I do 
believe it proceeds from my being convinced 
dfae does not hold me in such high esteem as 
my old friends do> which ptoves, I suppose, 
that vanity is the ground plan of my disposi- 
tion, and — ^but avaunt ! all metaphysicid dis- 
quisitions, and let me proceed to describe the 
dafly routine of our life. Here it is z Miss 
CtDfiiiingham rises at half-past six, as I also do, 
foi' I always liked early rising ; as soon as I had 
the cotrrage to take fe premier pasy-^t is 
but k premier pas qui coute in aS undertakings, 
from the leaping of a hedge to the leaping out 
of bed ofn a bitterly cold fbggy morning, in 
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November. At «ight o'clock we have break- 
fast ; after breakfast Miss Cunningham goes to 
the library, and I to see no more of her till 
Imich, which takes place at half-past one or 
two : then we dress for a drive in a neat little 
oi^e-horse brougham, in the Park or the subur- 
ban roads, for Miss Cunningham dislikes driving 
continually by the Serpentine, though I love it 
beyond measure. Then we go home to dinner, 
and spend aquiet evening by ourselves with books 
or music. You are not to understand, however, 
that this daily routine is never broken through 
by a morning or evening engagement, a loimge 
at some place of public amusement, or a visit 
to one of the theatres, because it is so at times ; 
but generaUy we have a quiet life of it, do not 
see many people, except of an evening when two 
or three friends drop in, then indeed Miss Cun- 
ningham, who spends all the earlier part of the 
day at her books, loves to relax her mind in the 
evening by conversation, cards, or music. A 
small soirie that she holds every Thursday 
fortnight, is always agreeable ; for she has a 
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great deal of tact in making her guests feel per- 
fectly at home between themselves, when in her ' 
house, and never suffers them to be wearied by 
too long a stay there, since not one of them 
arrives tiU past nme o'clock, and they invariably 
disperse before twelve. With regard to her 
circle of acquaintance, she gives me to under- 
stand that it is very select ; and I do believe it 
is, for I never moved amidst more agreeable or 
better bred people than it consists of. Never- 
theless, they are somewhat curiously chosen, 
for the poor and the rich, the fashionable and 
unfashionable, are mingled together in a most 
extraordinary manner ; and yet there are some 
persons who cannot gain an entrance into her 
drawing-rooms, notwithstanding aU their endea- 
vours. For instance, proud people, whether 
they are peers or tradesmen's sons, she will not 
admit, for she equaUy abhors democratic and 
aristocratic pride; overbearing geniuses she 
quietly closes her door against; fools (of a 
peculiar sort, however, those whom you and I 
call good-natured simpletons,) she admits in 
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plenty, because she says they rarely contrive to * 
displease any one, and with a gentle flapper do 
many good things; imperious, wr<»ig-headed, 
and m-bred persons she shrinks from, as from 
the plague; and thus she carefiiUy weeds the 
path of friendship, bendiiig before neither 
fashion, rank, genius, or wealth ; yet constancy 
gathering rp^nd her an increasing set of agree- 
able people, with whom she contrives to live 
in the most perfect amity. ^' I do not see,^* she 
said to me one day when I was making a few 
observations on the good-homouried character 
impressed on her wries, ^^l jiq not see why an 
old woman like me should jl;)^ .hoimd tp receive 
people she does not like. I w^xit to p^ss 
through the few.p^mia^nii^ye^TOQf, life peace- 
ably,, which I cpujd not do w^i:e I .Jj^amatelyto 
conjiect myself with the G-r — 8> jJve H-r- — ^s, 

orthe.S s. MyUttle(iyiet)iQi)aewQuldj3aii^ 

be changed to a temple^pf Dj^qpfd;, w4 1.ph<wW 
have a .thousand pf^tty ^neQi$iBei^9^ tp Q0Xltei34 
with which Ihave jipt |iqw. No ^Quye Jk^QWS 
why their advances ai?e not met wiljh ^prc; cor- 
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diality^ on my part I always take care never 
seriously to offend^ and^ therefore^ when they 
find the friendship they are trying to form 
with me gradually slacken, th^y feel it as much^ 
perhaps^ their own fault as mine/' You see^ 
she evidently places some confidence in me^ 
else she would not thus have openly explained 
the ground-plan ot her friendships — I am glad 
of that — j)«ople who trust me ma.y safely trust 
on^ Jess^ you know that. 

Do not thiiik^ dear^ however^ from the above 
description, 4;hat all 'Miss Cunningham's friends 
are amiable people^for they are not : they are only 
agreeable individuals^ who do not try to hurt the 
feelings of their companions^and have ekpolitesse 
de sociit6 that makes them appear charming for 
the time being ; but whether they really all are 
so, I doubt. 'Some, of course, are very estimable 
persons, others are not so much so. By-and- 
bye, when I know them better, I ^U give you 
a fuller. description of them. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JLAST Thursday, Jess, was one of Miss Cun- 
ningham^s above-mentioned reception days, and 
as I was sitting, towards the middle of the eve- 
ning, alone in the drawing-room, havmg been 
deserted by my quondam partner, who was an 
awkward looking juvenile of sixteen years, in 
the midst of my Ariadn^-like musings, I sud- 
denly felt myself attracted to listen to the dis- 
course of two gentlemen, who were standing 
close to me, but whose faces were bent in an 
exactly opposite direction to the one in which 
I was sitting. 



(( 



Have you yet seen or danced with Miss 
Lyttelton p ^' said the taller of the two. 
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^^ I have not danced with her : but I have 
certainly seen her/^ rejoined his companion^ 
who was a grey-eyed, darE-haired, neat-looking 
thickset little man, "During one of the 
polkas, as I had nothing better to do, I watched 
her through the dance/^ 

*' WeU r' 

"Well, ^^ returned the other, "she has cer- 
tainly magnificent red hair, fit to rival prize 
carrots/' 

" And ?' 

^^ And a Roxalana nose. In short,'' pursued 
my merciless critic, with an emphatic shrug of 
his shoulders, "she is just like every other 
girl, thinks herself twice as good-looking and 
agreeable as she really is, gives her partners 
the same unmeaning smiles, and from the niase 
expression of her coxmtenance talks, I should 
say, the same nonsense ! '' 

Was not that pleasant to hear, Jess? 

VOL. I. c 
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^^ But Nesbit came home half mad about her 
the other day/' said the first speaker^ "he 
averred she was the liveliest little creature he 
ever saw, with the clearest complexion imagin- 
able. 



fy 



" May be/' rejoined his amiable friend, " but 
I never before thought that Charles Graham 
would quote Tom Nesbif s opinion.^ 



99 



^^Then you don't mean to ask Miss Cunning- 
ham for an introduction, to try your luck, 
Kennett?" 

'^ Try my luck ; never couple luck with the 
name of woman : do they ever go partnership 
tc^ether ? " 

"Perhaps not," replied Mr. Graham, "never, 
theless, I am going to beg an introduction, not 
merely, however, for the sake of her money, 
but for the pleasure of dancing with somebody 
new. You had better follow my example ; at 
the worst she will be but another page added 
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to those you have akeady studied from the 
very interesting book^ called Human Nature/' 

^^ Thanks for your advice ; but I do not like 
reading commonplace articles^ and she^ I should 
say, is essentially commonplace. Moreover^ 
I perceive that she is an excellent dancer^ and, 
as I am not, she will be just as impatient of my 
company as I should be of hers/' 

And they walked into the next room ; Mr. 
Graham to look for Miss Cunningham, Mr. 
Kennett, no doubt, to watch another poor girl 
through the mazes of a dance, when pestered 
with a foolish partner (as I was), and then 
pronounce her niasey and commonplace i and, 
perhaps, if she has the misfortime to have 
auburn hair — a red-haired little thing ! 

Am I niase and commonplace, Jessie ? Is 
my hair so intolerably red ? Never mind, I 
had my revenge, as you shall hear. 

^* My love,'' said Miss Cunningham, later in 

c2 
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the evening, Mr. Graham requests the pleasure 
of the next dance, if you are disengaged/' And 
I bowed acquiescence ; Mr. Graham offered me 
his arm, we took our places for a quadrille ; 
and imagine my delight whea I found that Mr. 
Kennett was our vis-d-vis. Ah ! I thought, 
fortune favors me, how can I teaze him ? 

'^You do not know many people here you 
say ?^^ rejoined Mr. Graham, in reply to some 
insignificant remark of mine to that effect, afber 
afewpreliminarypasses about theweather,opera, 
and the other standard subjects of conversation 
of a ball room. 

^^ No,'' I said, rather quietly, " I have only 
been once before in London, and then I was 
not residing with Miss Cunningham, but with 
my Cousin, Mrs. Vane." 

" Ah ! indeed :" answered my partner absent- 
ly ; for I do believe, Jess, he was looking at a 
pretty girl opposite to him, and paying no sort 
of attention to what I said, which, of course, I 
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felt very much disgusted at. " But though I 
do not know many people here, I can still con- 
trive to amuse myself with some of them/^ 
continued I, keeping my temper like an angel 
notwithstanding his dereliction of the red and 
white complexion Mr. Nesbit admired so much. 



" Ah ! ^^ replied Mr. Graham, in the same 
absent way, ^' I dare say/^ 



" Yes ;^' I went on, with a half-masked smile 
that I intended he should see, " yes ; now for 
instance, who is that little dark-haired and grey- 
eyed man standing opposite to us, with a neat 
conceited air and a peculiar laugh ? He wears 
a white neckcloth, does not dance well, and is 
our viS'd'Vis ; he amuses me extremely.'^ 

^^ Really ! ^' exclaimed my partner, with a 
sudden start of interest, ^^he amuses you, does 
he?'' 

^' Oh ! immensely ; I set him down as the 
most dangerously inquisitive man in the room.'* 



^^ Dangerously inquisitive ? '' 
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" To be sure ! don't you see that smile of 
silent amusement which is continually passing 
over his face ? Gave le Ump, Mr. Graham^ I 
ihould not care to be in his company for half an 
nour^ had I any wish to conceal my weak 
points of character from his observation ; he is 
a Mephistopheles/' 

" Nay, nay/* replied my partner, eagerly 
he is an excellent fellow, — a warm-hearted 
fellow ; in short, Kennett is my oldest friend, 
Kennett— *' 



" Is perfection,*' rejoined I, rather unthink- 
ingly, as I crossed over to that individual's 
side, in the ladies' chain; and he overheard 
me, and glanced at mc, and then at my partntr 
with quick penetrating look of enquiry. 

Mr, Graham, perhaps, guessed that he had 
heard my reply, for a smile came over his face, 
and his eyes assumed a most comic expression 
of amusement. 
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Prasently after he led me to a seat and left 
me. I began talking to a nice old man, who 
seemed desirous of conversing with me, and 
about ten minutes elapsed in very pleasant 
discourse^ for I love talking to kind old people, 
when who should I see approaching me but 
Mr* Graham and his charitable little friend. The 
former introduced the latter, and five minutes 
after, I found myself whirling about in a polka 
with my uncivil criticiser. How shall I teaze 
him ? thought I. Con, set your wit to work ; it 
never fisdled you yet in an enterprise of this 
kind. 

Mr, Kennetfs manners, however, were re- 
markably gentle and insinuating : I could not 
long resist their fitscination^ although I felt 
terribly displeased with myself for yielding to 
their charms so easily. But, in fact, he talked 
so much, Jessie, that I had no time to think of 
teazing him. He talked about the weather, the 
moon, boating, racing, dress, balls, dinner 
parties, balloons, novels, history, the drama, 
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Jack the giant killer, and Plato's Ideal Theory. 
On and on he talked in a quiet, and yet so 
quick a way, that my ideas were obliged to race 
after his, in a most awful hurry, till at last he 
halted for five seconds longer than he usually 
did upon his other themes of con versation, when 
he happened to mention his own school days. 
There I had him, there I had a slight view of 
his real character ; for I do not believe that his 
continual ilow of conversation springs from his 
natural spirits : to me it seems the practised 
energy of a mind perfectly trained to support 
any amount of mental exertion, however occu- 
pied or wearied with it in reality ; a sort of 
mechanical play of the faculties called forth at 
will, whether he may be in or out of spirits. 
And it was singular to see how all this mask 
dropped ofi* for five or six seconds when he 
spoke of his school days. It was singular to 
see how he entirely forgot who he was talking 
to, and the purpose for which he was talking ; 
for he evidently wished to draw me out, as the 
phrase goes, to see what sort of a creature I 
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was. His tones for a moment became careless, 
his eyes were for a moment fixed on vacancy, 
with that expression which people have 
when conjuring up in their own fancy past 
pictures of youth, and his head was thrown 
back with a sort of unguarded bojish move- 
ment that I liked very much at that moment 
to see, but which I suppose I shall never see 
again, for he instantly seemed to recollect him- 
self, and soon became as conventional in his 

manner as usual. Well, he perfectly frightened 

« 

me, that is to say, I thought him terribly sar- 
castic, and imagined I should never be equal to 
the task of teazing him, for as yet so fast was the 
race of his ideas after one another, that I had 
quite enough to do, to answer "No" and "Yes^ 
at the proper intervals, as quickly as possible : 
by-and-bye, however, he slackened in his dis- 
course, and I do believe was on the point ot 
giving me up as a tiresome girl, when just after 
the polka was finished, and he was bowing 

himself oflF, he happened to say, "So you are 

c5 
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passionately fond of gardening, and of agricultu- 
ral pursuits, Miss Lyttelton ? ^^ 

I looked up into his face with as angelic 
a smile as I could assume^ and — "Yes/* I 
answered, in a meek, modest tone, ''very, I 
believe I have some talent for that sort of thing : 
This very evening I have heard one gentleman's 
emphatic approbation upon my success in rear- 
ing prize carrots P 

You should have seen his face, Jess, at that 
moment ! I thought I should have cried with 
my endeavours to suppress my risuig laughter, 
which I, however, tried to keep down, so that 
by looking rather dignified I might augment 
his distress for a little while. He looked — shall 
I ever forget how he looked ! surprise and 
annoyance were depicted on his face in their 
intense and most exquisite expressions. I am 
sure he would have given the world to have run 
away ; but, as a gentleman, he could not, for 
by my so exactly repeating his words, he in- 
stantly perceived I had over-heard them. 

c5 
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Miss Lyttelton/^ he began^ and I looked 
up, and seeing his fisice one mass of vivid crim* 
son^ and his cold grey eyes picturing forth a 
look of petrified annoyance, I could contain 
myself no longer, but laughed outright. 
But even my visible good-humour did not 
relieve his embarrassment, and as he was un- 
able to utter a word, I was obliged to speak 
first. 

" Mr. Kennett/* I said^ in a meek, dove-like 
Griselda tone, ^^ pray what has disturbed you ? 
My words ? surely the words of a commonplace 
article like myself could not possibly do so ? ** 

Mr. Kennett did not answer me for some 
minutes, but looked straight at me with a very 
vivid blush still upon his face, and then he said, 
^^ You have had your revenge. Miss Lyttelton, 
to the full : now you must pardon me.'' 

He said this in a steady, earnest tone, and 
as I had sufficiently satisfied my injured dignity, 
by putting him thus to the torture for the last 
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few minulcs. J replied, " Well, I suppose I 
must, and what is more, I will allow you to 
leave me directly, for I know you wish to do so/' 

*^ Not till you have sealed my pardon, by 
promising to favour me with another dance/* 

Kind creature ! I thought to myself, the men 
think a little flattery, or possibly the honour 
of their company for ten minutes longer will 
in a moment salve over any injury done to a 
woman, and I answered aloud, ^^ Another 
dance ? surely, Mr. Kennett, you cannot ever 
wish to come near me again.*' 



" But I do,** he answered, rather earnestly, 

I wish to profit by the lesson you have given 

me.^ 



i6 



" Oh ! to profit, to profit ! ** I repeated, 
throwing a Parthian dart behind me, as I 
walked away under another partner*s arm, "you 
mean that in future times you will look well 
about you, before you proceed to discuss a 
lady*s character, or the colour of her hair.** 
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But I danced no more with Mr. Kennett on 
that night ; in fact, T manoeuvred to get off my 
engagement with him, not because I felt any 
resentment about the nonsense he was pleased 
to talk of me, as I have much too good an 
opinion of myself to let that cause me the 
slightest uneasiness, but merely because I very 
much wished to dance a second time with Mr. 
Elwin, a cousin of my guardian — ^a most de- 
lightful individual — ^who happened to ask me 
for the very polka I had partly engaged my- 
self to Mr. Kennett ; so when I thought the 
latter was not looking at me, I slipped into 
the refreshment room with Mr. Elwin, waited 
there till I was certain he had procured another 
partner, and then went back and danced the 
two or three last rounds of the polka with 
my then companion. 

And now, Jessie dear, 1 will describe Mr. El- 
win to you. Ah ! he is the most delightful person 
1 have yet seen. Imagine him, dear, some- 
thing like your Edward, with superb black eyes, 
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aoqoiliiie nose, hair as ^ony and as blade as 
a TaTen's wii^ oomidezkm of akbastar tinged 
withtiie ecdorhig erf* tiie roae, and afigme so 
tall, to degant, so graodnl ! — m tsudtj I nerer 
saw so handsome a man before, Jeaaie. And 
he scarcely for a moment left me after he had 
danced the first dance with me, bat was so 
agreeably so kind, so charming, so winning, so 
gentle, so attentive, and paid me so many de- 
lightAd compliments ! He danced with me 
tiiree tunes, and then expressed a wish that I 
should tKToar him wilh another polka, which I 
Tcry nearly did, only I saw Miss Cunningham 
look anxiously at me, and as I thought she 
might be rather particular, because she was an 
old maid, with the courage of a martyr, I sat 
down, and saw him dance with a very el^ant girl 
near me, when, Jessie, if I had only said "Yes,** 
I might have been his partner for that dance. I 
saw him no more that evening, to my sorrow ; 
but as 1 heard Miss Cunningham say he visits 
her continually, I shall probably see him very 
often again, much to my satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER III. 



It is full a week^ dear Jessie, since I have 
written a line ; but, indeed, 1 have been so busy 
with morning caUs, and evening parties, that I 
have not been able to do so. And now let 
me see — ^what news have I to tell you : what 
little incident can I relate ? Ah ! now I have 
one ; so to begin : — 

Last evening I was summoned to the draw- 
ing-room by Miss Cunningham to speak to Mr. 
Kennett, who politely expressed a wish to see 
me, I suppose, intending by present atten- 
tion to make up for past rudeness — be it so ; 
but I should scarcely think he was simple 
enough to imagine I really felt offended at the 
remarks I overheard. There were two other 
gentlemen in the -drawing-room besides Mr. 
Kennett ; one about forty or fifty years of age, 
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the other a light-haired unfashionable looking 

* 

being, about five-and-thirty. The fii^st. Miss 
Cunningham introduced to me as Mr. Weston, 
but she seemingly forgot to do the same ser- 
vice for his companion, consequently Mr. 
Weston took a chair next to mine, and began 
to converse with me, while Miss Cunningham 
was making tea, and the imknowii sitting 
awkwardly by the fire-place, silent and re- 
served. It was evening, and candles were 
lighted, and I was lounging before the hearth 
in a large arm chau*, holding a China hand- 
screen before my face, and looking, I had no 
doubt, the very picture of idleness and fatigue, 
for I had been out very late the night before ; 
in fact, I must have appeared very lazily and 
frivolously disposed, I imagine, or else Mr. 
Weston must have been a man of a trifling turn 
of mind, for, after glancing at my negligent 
attitude, he commenced talking a flood of 
downright nonsense to me about balls, love 
afl&irs, chatelaines, and I know not what. 

"Very unbecoming conversation.'^ thought 
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I, " for a man of your age ! ^' And I glanced 
rather superciliously at him, " very much so \" 

And wishing to know whether his companion 
was rather more amusing^ I suddenly turned 
round, and asked him to be the umpire of a 
dispute in which 1 and Mr. Weston were 
engaged. He blushed very deeply at my 
address, seemed tolerably vexed, and then, with 
the air of a martyr, placed himself at my dis- 
posal, and tried to join in the conversation, but 
in so silly a manner that at last I gave up the 
attempt to entertain myself with either of the 
gentlemen in question; and as I could not 
talk to Mr. Kennett, who was earnestly discuss- 
ing some literary fact with Miss Cunningham, 
I lolled back in my chair and looked attentively 
at the fire, holding, however, a sort of desultory 
conversation with Mr. Weston, who would not 
forego the pleasure of talkmg to me, why or 
wherefore I know not, since I was not endea- 
vouring to make myself at all agreeable on that 
evening. His companion, the shy, light-haired 
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man^ meanwhile sat still and silent^ afta^ placing 
his feet on the fender in a most imgrac^ul 
fashion^ and thereby displaying that he wore a 
pair of clumsily shaped shoes^ instead of a pair of 
those bright-looking patent leather boots whi<^ 
all gentlemen ought to wear. I was much horri- 
fied^ as you may imagine^ at the very idea of ^ny 
man coming to see a lady in a pair of such 
awkward shoes^ and I was just asking my- 
self who the creature could be who were them^ 
when^ to my utter astonishment^ I heard Miss 
Cunningham call him^^ Brother/^ and I knew I 
had no less a person before me than our much- 
respected guardian ! 

Jessie dear^ I am sorry to hurt your feelings : 
but you must perceive by this description of 
Mr. Cuthbert Cunningham that he ia not the 
Adonis you pictured him to yourself^ when he 
sent you that beautiAil emerald parure on 
the eve of your departure for India. In fact^ 
he is only a passable looking^ awkward^ and 
reserved man — do you wish for his more minute 
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description ? here it is : sand-coloured hair^ 
combed back in a sort of wild way from a 
tolerably broad and white forehead ; large-sized 
bluish-grey eyes^ straight nose, sallow complex- 
ioa^ without the slightest trace of colour upon 
it ; wide mouthy good teeth^ and a tall^ slovenly, 
ill-dressed figure. There he is, to the life, — 
read of, and admire him, Jessie, as I do, which 
means that I do not admire him at all. 
Nevertheless, I think he will make a tolerable 
guardian — ^for he is so shy and awkward with 
me, although I see him every day, that I am 
sure he will never have the courage to deny me 
anything. 1 shall like him, consequently, much 
better than a handsome, agreeable guardian who 
would do so. They say he is clever and learn- 
ed; but in what his cleverness and learning 
consists I do not see — except in his sitting as 
silent as a statue at the breakfest and dinner 
table. To me he seems a harmless, good- 
natured, good-for-nothing sort of person. 

Meanwhile, I pass my time very comfortably 
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here, for to tdl you the truth, I have pretty 
much of my own way. Miss Cunningham has 
not yet tendered me any very grave advice, or 
pestered me by investigating the state of my 
education or morals, and I do not think Mr. 
Cunningham will prove more severe than his 
sister — do you ? 

Now, darling, good-night, I cannot write* 
any more, as my candles are burnt down to 
their sockets, my fire is nearly out, it is long 
past midnight, and not a creature is stirring in 
the house, save a little irritable mouse, which 
has been annoying me for the last hour by 
scratching against the wainscotting. But 1 
love the night hours, for my thoughts always 
flow more freely in their quiet hush. It is al- 
ways at this time 1 write to you, Jess, for I have 
no opportunity of doing so in the day. Besides 
in the gloom around me now, fancy has more 
vivid play, and 1 almost imagine you are near 
me, darling, and that I am rather telling you, 
than writing to you all I think, and do, and say 
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— I almost see your smiling face, with its light 
ringlets beaming over my shoulder, as it used 
sometimes to do in old times when we sat up 
and gazed upon the moon shedding its pure 
l^ht over the hills and valleys that encircled 
Fairie Hall, when we used to talk of what we 
thought of, hoped for, wondered about, and 
wished to see — whomy Jessie ? even one who 
plucked the Lyttelton Lily from her home 
amidst the time-worn oaks of the old park, and 
bore her away to that dreadful India. I owe 
him no thanks for that, sweet Jessie — so good- 
night. 



Last night, long after I had finished writing 
my last lines to you, I sat in my cattsemey close 
to the hearth, watching the embers of my fire 

• 

die away, and thinking of old times— I thought 
of many things — of Fairie Hall — of old Aunt 
Abingdon — our Cousin Vane's step-daughter 
Emily, and, last of all, of Ellis. Jessie, I never 
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feel easy in my mind when I think of Ellis — I do 
not believe our breaking 08. all intercourse with 
him, though in obedience to Aunt Abingdon^s 
wishes, was right. He is our brother — at least 
our half-brother, and therefore though his con- 
nections may not have been quite what they 
ought to have been, though his life was disso- 
lute, I still think that the ties of family affedion 
should not have been so utterly broken, for they 
might have made him better than what he is 
generally said to be. True, notwithstanding 
papa^s great affection for mama, he would never 
suffer Ellis to consider Fairie Hall as his home, 
but had him liberally educated at a distance 
from us, yet do you think that a good reason 
for our continuing the rupture with Ellis? Papa 
perhaps was jealous of mama^s affection for the 
son of her first husband, Mr. Grey, whom Aunt 
Abingdon described to us as having been a very 
handsome man — but papa and mama are now 
dead, and surely brothers and sisters ought not 
to be so separated as EUis and we are. Trueji 
from Aunt Abingdon^s assertion, mama rarely 
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gaw hxm, neither did we^ — ^true^ papa never 
wished us to care for him intimately^ and Aunt 
Abingdcm after his death strictly followed out 
his wishes on that point. But do you think she 
was right in doing so ? I may be wrongs Jessie^ 
in thus indirectly blaming papa for his prejudice 
against Ellis, but I cannot help imagining that 
the latter being, only nine years older than I am, 
(ras but a boy when we were children, and 
therefore could, no doubt, have been brought 
to like us very much as an elder brother. Dear 
Jessie, now that you are gone, I do want some 
person of my own family to see and to speak 
to — ^and I know no other relative save Ellis 
after all who would care a straw about 
us — saving Emily ; but then she is on the Con- 
tinent, and will not perhaps be home for two 
years. Miss Cunningham, of course,: is very 
kind — so is our cousin Vane, when in England ; 
but of the former I do not know much, and the 
latter is a vain, go^d-hearted woman, whom I 
13te, but do not care for. Ellis, however, if I 
mistake not, has some sound qualities, that 
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would make me like him amidst all his wild- 
ness. Do you recollect the evening when Aunt 
and you, and I were so startled at his suddenly 
arriving at Fairie Hall to bid us — no,not to bid us 
— ^but to bid mama's picture good bye, before he 
went on that strange wandering tour of his on 
the continent ? We were sitting on the lawn in 
the twilight, when we saw a dark figure suddenly 
emerge from the shrubberies near the House, 
and enter the Hall door. Aunt Abingdon 
started up in terror, imagining he was a 
poacher or a thief, till, as he heard her shriek, 
he turned round, dropped the cloak he wore, 
and advanced towards us. ^^ I have no bur- 

* 

glarious intentions, Mrs. Abingdon,^' he rather 
sarcastically said, " I merely wish to take a 
look at the picture of my mother, which, if I 
mistake not, hangs in the dining-room. 1 
shall be many years on the Continent, before 
I again return to this country, and therefore 
I wish to see the only one thing on English 
ground which reminds me that I ever had a home 
or a mother. I shall have accomplished my 
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errand in less than five minutes. 

Aunt Abingdon certainly was confused at this 
address : she bowed assent to his wishes, and 
you and I, then girls of twelve and fourteen 
years of age, moved by a kind of impulse, ran 
on with him to the Hall, and said, ^^ Mama's 
portrait is not in the dining-room now, EUis: 
it is in the drawing-room, follow us and we wiU 
show it to you/' 

And he did, and in the dim twilight of a 
summei's eve, with us by his side, he looked at 
it for a very long while in silence, till his eyes 
fell upon a small miniature of the same painting, 
set as a medallion near the chimney piece, and 
then he looked from it to us, and seemed about 
to say some words, and moved his hand as if 
to detach it from the wall. I guessing his 
thoughts, then said — ^^ Do you want it, Ellis ? 
Take it away with you,'' and he was about to 
do so, when you exclaimed, '^ Aunt Abingdon 
will be so angry ! so angry ! if you give any- 

VOL. I. D 
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j^auu innl I oasclv rc^umei*. "^ The Oiiiiae and 
die dime* *ji x jok jms^ and mit Jkonc Abin^ 
•iiHi'^. ind FlliR aisil bsve thttt pQEtzait if fce 



dkes.*' 



And I rook, it wool die walL ami ^Te ifi to 
him. «uid joa landed at nrr chilifiislL ssomp- 
Hon or durnitv ; but ¥![\'^ U}ok it wiiiout a word 
of diaoks. looked at it earnesdr fbr a moooBOit 
or two^ then laid a roo^tu wwiiitep-beatett hand 
on mv moulder, and ssud« in a ^sender Tunre 
thaa he had yet used. •^ So* Etde ones* you aie 
kinder to me than the Ti^erable old ladr down 
stairs would sanction you to be — well ' good- 
bye ! you are orphanis — so am I : you are 
weahhy^ may be* and I am poor : but mine is 
the stronger will, and the stronger hand* and if 
vou ever find voursehes annoved bv s:uar<fian> 
friend, or lover, come to me ! never mind what 
people 3ay of me — come to me — they must have 
more energy than many who could in the long 
run crush those whom Ellis Grey would 
pirotsct." 
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And we answered, " Yes, Ellis/^ though we 
did not understand him, and he ran down stairs, 
and we watched his figure fade away in the dark 
shadows of the Park. And now many years 
have passed, and we know nothing of him, save 
that he has been leading a vagabond life on the 
Continent, and that he has occasionally taken 
to authorship, and \iTitten some bad farces for 
the stage. I wish I knew for certain that he was 
in London, and then I would endeavoxir to find 
him out to see what he is like, and to try to get 
him to dress better — for do you recollect, Jessie, 
what a horribly rough coat he had on when we 
saw him last ? Do you think that if he had 
enough money, Jessie, he would dress so ? 
Aunt Abingdon said that he had plenty, when 
you asked whether we could not give him any 
after that visit. Did she tell us an untruth ? 
Sometimes thoughts of Ellis make me very un- 
happy. 



Jessie, I know something more of poor Ellis, 

d2 
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bat it is not good news. Last evening, I had 
been so harassed by my own thoughts that I 
resolved to ask Miss Cunningham whether she 
knew anything of him, as I imagined she might 
through our guardian, who is the executor of 
papa's wilL When I mentioned his name she 
seemed rather annoyed, yet she gave me several 
particulars respecting him, which I was not ao* 
quaiuted with before. She said he had been 
very liberally educated by my father, that the 
latter bad even left him a l^acy ; but that EUis 
as soon as he was of age had conceived such a 
dislike against papa, that he had refused to avail 
himself of it, and had instantly commenced a 
wandering sort of life, from which all the remon- 
stoknces of Mr. Cimningham, who possessed the 
management of papa's afi&irs, and consequently 
often saw Ellis, could not restrain him. Miss 
Cunipngham herself had seen little of him, but 
that little had by no means made a favorable 
impression upon her, from what she could re- 
member ; she said his manners were too 
rough to be polite, and his dress anything but 
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that of a gentleman. Since then^ she informed 
me, he had taken to authorship as a means of 
subsicrtence, but was not a writer of any note, 
as he merely translated French plays, and wrote 
fiu*ce8 for the minor theatres, kept low company, 
and was certainly not a desirable addition to any 
one's circle of friends. When I declared that I 
should like to see him, she seemed distressed ; 
advised me not to do so — and said that as a 
violent altercation had taken place between Mr. 
Cunningham and him, about some of the provi- 
sions of the will, she could not receive him into 
her house. Altogether, I saw she was determin- 
ed not to let me assume any intimacy with 
Ellis. 

Is Ellis then really as dissolute as they say 
he is ? Is he so irreclaimable as to be shut out 
from good society ? These are questions that I 
will take the pains to answer myself upon the 
fruits of my own experience at some fixture 
time, Jessie, come what will ! In fact, I have 
already commenced operations for so doing ; 
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but do not be frightened, Jess, and think I am 
going to run instanter into hair-breadth escapes 
and miraculous adventures — do vou not recol- 
lect that as a girl, though very daring, I always 
dared soberly ? that is to say, I always took all 
the precautions a daring business would allow 
to insure a quiet success. If Ellis is in London 
— Ellis I will see. I must see him you perceive 
without Miss Cunningham^s knowledge ; never- 
theless, I will take good care not to get into any 
terrible scrape, my word upon that, Jess, 
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CHAPTER IV 



3ESS, I was not altogether wrong in giving 
way to my early prejudice against our respected 
guardian^ if I was so against Miss Cunningham, 
for, in fact, he proves to be worse than I expect- 
ed. I do not like that silent individual half so 
much as I did — I thought him a harmless, good- 
natured, middle-aged man ; I find him a living 
epitome of shy, stupid obstinacy and precision. 
He is twice as ill-natured as old Squire Borrow-^ 
dale, and doubly as obstinate in his laconically 
uttered opinions as little Mr. Kennett, who by- 
the-bye, is his particular friend. I see Mr. 
Cunningham every day, as he is domiciled with 
us for a month or two, because he has no town 
residence, though he is said to be a man of con- 
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siderable property. Each day I like him less 
and less. Last erening espedaUy, when with- 
oat the slightest provocation, he began tospeak 
ill of Mr. EUwin, he was most intolerable, £nr he 
hinted to his sister to give me some advice re- 
specting that gentleman^s obvious attentions, 
which I do not intend to take. 

Lately, yon must know, he has invariably ac- 
companied me and Miss Cunningham to all the 
soiries to which we are invited. He does not 
dance, nor is he handsome, nor does he talk ; 
why he does so then I cannot say, since he seema 
to derive no pleasure from it, unless, indeed, he 
intends to act the conscientious guardian, and 
watch my proceedings with Mr. Elwin, for at 
nearly all the houses we visit I meet the last 
named gentleman. He, of course, invariably 
dances with me, and I will frankly acknowledge 
does pay me particular attention — ^why should 
he not ? If a gentleman has a preference for 
a lady may he not shew it ? Did not Edward 
very visibly evince his in that way for you, at 
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all the balls we went to before you were en- 
gaged ? And what did it end in ? a very charm- 
ing marriage! Jessie^ I do not think I should 
be very much annoyed if Mr Elwin's attention 
for me ended in the same manner. But to the 
point — Mr. Cunningham, as I said before, took 
it into his head to grumble at it. At first, in- 
deed, he only threw out a few hints that it would 
be as well for me not to be seen so much with 
him ; then he gave side thrusts in his silly, 
awkward way, about his character, kindly in- 
formed Miss Cunningham, before me, that he 
vitA a man of no principle and was on the look- 
out for money, and a hundred other little 
iimendos calculated, as he thought, to warn roe 
off from him ; but which I, considering as mean 
attempts on his part to lower him in my opin- 
ion, am determined shall not succeed. Why, 
Jessie, I actually found out Mr. Cunningham 
in a deliberate falsehood the other day. He 
asserted, for instance, that Mr. Elwin is on the 
look-out for money ; now how can that be, dear, 

when I heard from a Mrs. Maberly in the very 

d5 
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next hour, that he is said to possess estates in 
Lincolnshire of the worth of three thousand a 
year ? Is it Hkely then that he would attach 
himself for the sake of money, to a girl who has 
only thirty thousand pounds in all. Does not 
this fact prove Mr. Cunningham to be actuated 
by prejudice against Mr. Elwin, or a least by a 
love of exercising for a little longer a more per- 
fect control over me, than an immediate mar- 
riage with Mr. Elwin would allow him to do ? 
Men, you know, are by nature inherently 
tyrants, and if they do not possess virives to exer- 
cise their lordly will upon, of course they will 
try to tyrannise over any poor woman who may 
be placed by peculiar circumstances under their 
control, just I suppose for the mere sake of dis- 
playing their supposed prerogatives. 

But this is not describing how the altercation 
between me and Mr. Cunningham took place. 
Imagine me, then, dear, one evening entering 
Miss Cunningham's drawing-room, beautifully 
dressed for a ball, and in perfect good humour. 
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Good evening, Mr. Cunningham/^ said I to 
that gentleman, who was seated talking in a most 
mysterious manner to his sister. When I spoke 
to him, he instantly rose and answered me — 
then glancing at a bouquet which I held in my 
hand, and which Mr. Elwin had sent me, he 
said in his usual shuffling, hesitating manner — 
" I am sorry to see you have provided yourself 
with a bouquet. Miss Lyttelton ; why did you 
not depend upon me this evening as you usually 
do ? Here is one I brought for you on the 
table.^' 

" Thank you,^* I answered blushing, rather 
deeply, for I did not exactly wish him to know 
Mr. Elwin had sent me the one I possessed, 
^^ thank you, but I am already provided with 
one/^ 

" By a friend V^ he replied, with a quick 
glance at my crimsoned cheeks ; " Albert Elwin 
perhaps ?^^ 



(( 



Yes, Mr. Elwin,'^ I rejoined, haughtily bow- 
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ing my head in assent ; for surely^ Jessie^ apoor 
girl may accept a boaquet from a gentleman 
without being called to account for it, 

Mr. Cunningham said nothing to me in reply, 
but walked to the fire-place, and leaning his arm 
upon it, looked quietly down at the fire, then 
turning to his sister, observed — 

^^ El win still continues to be afavorite amongst 
the ladies, Isabel. I wonder when their in- 
fatuation in his favour will subside.'* 

" Not till he has lost his good looks,** quietly 
returned Miss Cunningham. 

" Not till he'is other than himself in charac- 
ter too,** I rather hastily added in — for I hate 
to hear people slandered — don*t you Jessie ?-r 
especially by old maids and old bachelors. 

Mr. Cunningham looked rather uncomfortable 
at my rejoinder ; his sister only smiled and said^ 
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*^ You could not have uttered a worse satire than 
that upon our sex, Constance.' 



99 



^^ A greater panegyric,^* I answered trying to 
be cool. *^ Mr. Elwin is noble spirited, good- 
hearted, well educated, very agreeable, very 
feeling*^ — 



*^ Feeling !" muttered Mr. Cunningham in a 
low tone. 

" Feeling ?^ I echoed ; " and therefore it 
shows the ladies' good sense, when they dis- 
tinguish such a man by their approbation.'* 

The only answer I received from Mr. Cun- 
ningham was a low, significant laugh— yes, a 
laugh, Jessie — the man actually laughed. Now, 
I had never seen him smile since my first ac- 
quaintance with him till that moment, and in- 
dignant at his exercising his risible faculty at 
such a time, I continued — 

^^ You should listen to his conversation, and 
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then JOQ would perodre the riches of his mind, 
the exquisite taste, tiie generous feeling, that 
pervade it/' 

^^ And the sordid love of money that guides 
all the great talents he possesses to a worthless 
end, Constance,^' said Miss Cunningham more 
seriously than before. " Is it not so ?^' added 
she addressing her brother. 



a 



Yes," replied that gentleman confusedly. 



I know I turned an indignant look and a 
flashing eye upon Mr. Cunningham as he said 
that, for his sister suddenly dropped the slightly 
sarcastic tone she had hitherto used, and com- 
ing up to me, as I passionately turned away 
from them both, said— 

"Come, Constance, we have hitherto been 
good friends, have we not? Do not let us 
differ now about a trifle, since I suppose Albert 
Elwin's attentions are considered but a trifle by 
a yoimg lady who is petted as you are ?" 
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And she looked me full in the face — 1 colour- 
ed deeply — when she saw my colour rise so 
vividly, she dropped her eyes for a moment in 
pity for my embarrassment, I suppose, and then 
added, as if she were merely continuing her ad- 
dress without having noticed my confusion, ^^for 
he is not worthy of more serious thought, my 
dear girl. I have known him for years, and 
therefore am a better judge of his character 
than you can be at present. Particular atten- 
tion he certainly pays you — more than any 
judicious friend of yours would wish to see him 
do ; but if you would have your future life a 
happy one, have nothing to do with him as — as 
a husband, Constance. I do believe he wishes 
to secure you and your dower.^* 

I did not tell her, Jessie, what 1 had heard 
from Mrs* Maberly : I thought if I kept that a 
secret, I might the better see how far her false- 
hoods with regard to Mr. Elwin would go ; for 
falsehoods I am sure they are. I went to 
the ball then, without giving Miss Cunningham 
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an irritating reply. I went^ and danced as usual 
with Mr. Elwin. He was all that is delightful^ 
good; and generous; but when I came home 
what a terrible lecture I had ! As I was pro- 
ceeding up stairs with Miss Cunningham to our 
bed-rooms, she stopped me and said her brother 
wished to speak to me in the drawing room that 
very night, as he was going to leave town next 
morning early on business. Of course I fully 
guessed the subject of the interview ; it was 
about Mr. Elwin. Mr. Cunningham told me 
it was wrong in him to monopolize me as he 
did^ that my conduct had been already remark- 
edj and his and Miss Cunningham^s called in 
question, for suffering me to be so much with 
him, and finally they averred that he had already 
broken off an engagement with one lady, in con- 
sequence of his finding out she had not the 
handsome fortune he thought she possessed. 

Jessie dear, I am disappointed in Miss Cun- 
ningham and her brother — how can they slan- 
der Albert Elwin in so cruel a manner ? If you 
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only knew the latter you would be as much 
fascinated with him as I am, and equally pre- 
judiced in his favour — prejudiced, did I say ? 
no, no, not prejudiced — ^the esteem he has won 
from me is but the due homage to a character 
so noble as his must be — slandered though it 
may at present be by middle-aged men and aged 
women* 

Jessie, I left Mr. and Miss Cunningham that 
night not very well pleased with my conduct : 
for, with my usual firmness, I gave them no 
promise that I would ever think of rejecting 
Mr. Elwin^s attentions, although they repeatedly 
asked me so to do. Darling, I am very much 
afraid I am half in love with Mr. Elwin, — ^he has 
hinted that he is wholly so with me. Jessie, 
I do believe I have been crying over the last 
few lines I have written, and that is the reason 
they are nearly illegible ; but I am so annoyed 
when I hear Mr. Elwin ill spoken of and I have 
no one to talk to now you are far away. 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Jessie, I have not seen my amiable guardian 
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for more than three weeks, and, as you may 
imagine, I am really very thankful that he is 
out of the way, else I could not possibly see 
Mr. Elwin as often as I do. Miss Cunningham 
allows me to dance with, and talk to him with- 
out much severe comment, though she is 
continually telling me she entirely disapproves 
of my doing so. I cannot help that, I cannot 
possibly be cross to Mr. Elwin merely to please 
hers and her brother's whims. 



Meanwhile, we should pass a very dull life 
in Park-street just now, as we have not lately 
had many engagements, were not our evenings 
occasionally enlivenftd by a visit from Mr. 
Kennett, and two or three other friends of 
Miss Cunningham, who have not yet left town 
for the season. Apropos of Mr. Kennett, 
could you ever imagine, dear, that little sarcastic 
being to have been disappointed in love ? And 
yet he has, if one may judge from a tell-tale 
incident which occurred here the other evening. 
In general society he seems as dry and as hard 
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of feeling as his own musty parchments, (for 
he is a lawyer, Jess). But, 

" The deepest ice that ever glows, ^ 
Can only o'er the ocean close ; 
The living stream lies quick belo^r, 
And flows, and ne'er can cease to glow." 

And so, I suppose, it is with him. 

It was in turning over the leaves of an 
Album belonging to Miss Cunningham that he 
betrayed himself. He and I were looking over 
it together, and, for the sake of amusement, 
each was, turn by turn, criticising and reading 
a demi voix the pieces of poetry, amateur or 
quoted, therein contained, that most struck the 
fancy. At last we came to a tolerably long 
piece, whose very pretty handwriting seemed 
familiar to me ; and, after humming over a few 
nes to myself, I turned round to my companion. 

*' Now Mr. Kennett,*' said I, *^ here are 
some lines which I could almost affirm had 
been dictated by the fair writer's own feelings, 
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and I consider tiiem pretty, and will make you 
listen to them in return for that terribly long 
quotation from Macpherson's O^wan, with which 
you nearly sent me to sleep just now. As these 
are written by an amateur, perhaps they will do 
the same kind office for you." And I read the 
following lines aloud, yet as softly as I could^ 
not to disturb Miss Cunningham, who was 
engaged in writing a letter at the other end of 
the room. 



" Must I not love thee ; must I give 

Unto another hand and heart ? 
Must I then patiently learn to live, 

Yet from thee part ? 
How can my heart forget thy teaching ? 

Can my hand sever 
Hope from all life? grief- bind thy spirit ? 

Never, ah, never ! 



As the sunbeams paint the rainbow 

On the dark and lowering cloud, 
So thy presence ting'd the darkness 

Of my fainting spirit's shroud ; 
And it faded, and that spirit 

All its sweetness gave to thee, 
Asa summer flower giveth 

Treasured sweetness to the bee. 



V 
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And, M that fair summer flower 

Seems still beautiful and bright, 
And still liveth in its bower, 

Like a thing of life and light, 
Though the sweetness of its chalice 

Never more it may regain. 
So the bright hopes of my heart's dream 

May not strive for life again ! 

Once thy dark eyes told thy secret. 

And did mine, alas ! reply ? 
Oh ! I should have crush'd their answer 

Without sign, or tear, or sigh. 
But 1 could not, and they told thee 

All that thine had told to me ; 
Aad we knew we lov'd each other, 

Yet no dawning hope could see. 

Fare thee well, thou didst not tempt me. 

Promised past vows to retract, 
Soon to plight me to another 

By the dreaded altar act. 
And I thank thee, he who loves me, 

Whom I love not, must not rue. 
That he trusted friend and lover. 

Or yet mourn them as untrue ! 

I must not love thee ; I must give 

Unto another hand and heart. 
Patiently I must learn to live. 

Yet from thee part 
I must forget thy heart's fond teaching ; 

My hand must sever 
Hope from all life ; grief bind thy spirit 

Ever, ah, ever l" 

^^ There now, Mr. Kennett," said 1, when I 
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had finished, " do not criticise those lines too 
severely, — not but that I doubt you will ; how- 
ever, I warn you, I will do good battle for 
them." 

Mr. Kennett did not seem disposed for the 
moment to do so ; and, as I turned towards 
him with a smile, I was surprised to see that 
he was labouring under some agitation he could 
not entirely suppress, for his eyes were fixed 
upon the table, and his cheeks were as pale as 
they well could be. 1 felt alarmed at seeing 
him thus ; I did not know what to do, or what 
to say. But, as I easily saw by his embarrassed 
air, that hedid not wish me to notice hisemotion, 
doing as I would have been done by, I turned 
from him, looked again at the album and said, 
" Now for the lady^s signature, which I forgot 
to notice : ah ! what !" I exclaimed a moment 
after, " Emily, Emily Vane, dear Emily ! did 
she write these lines ? I thought I knew the 
handwriting; does sheknow Miss Cunningham }" 

And I was gazing at Emily^s signature with 
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a schoolgirrs rapture, when Mr. Kennett, un- 
ceremoniously enough, drew the book from 
before me, and began to read the lines over 
again. Dear Jessie, I sincerely hope I may 
never more see so much misery expressed on 
any human countenance as 1 then did upon 
Mr. Kennett^s. The strong expression of pain 
that passed across his features shocked me, and 
his cheek flushed and blanched alternately with 
alarming rapidity. He did not for the mom en 
think of me, I am sure ; he was not even con- 
scious of having so rudely taken the album 
from me ; or of the presence of Miss Cunning- 
ham, who was, however, very intent upon her 
letter. Entirely absorbed by his feelings, of 
the moment, he read the lines through, then, 
having remained silent for a moment or two, 
he turned towards me with a tolerable effort of 
self command, and said : 

^^ Well, the lines are worth reading Miss 
Lytt^lton, and to please you I will not criticise 
them.'' 
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To please yourself, I could not help replying 
within my own mind, it would be but self-in- 
flicted torture ; for if a woman ever guessed 
truly, I do so now when I declare that you are 
in love with Emily. But aloud I only said 
^^ To please me ? that is too polite to be true, 
Mr. Kennett. Do you know Emily Vane ?^^ 
" I have that pleasure,^ he replied quietly. 

" Indeed ! and have you known her long ?^* 

^^ Ever since Cunningham,^^ he b^an, then 
checked himself and said, ^^ ever since I had 
the pleasure of meeting her at this house two 
years ago.'' 

" Oh ! she visits at this house does she ? 
how strange that I should not have known 
that before to-night; but there, I have not 
seen her for these two years, she has been on 
the Continent so long. I wonder what induced 
her to turn poetess ? she was not, to my re- 
membrance, sentimentally inclined.'' And again 
I read out — 
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" Fare thee well, thou didst not tempt me 

Promis'd past vows to retract, 
Soon to plight me to another 

By the dreaded altar act. 
And I thank thee, — he who loves me. 

Whom I love not must not rue. 
That he trusted friend and lover. 

Or yet mourn them as untrue !" 

Friend and lover ! Why that seems as if 
the friend of the supposed heroine^s betrothed 
had unwillingly won her heart. I wonder on 
what incident in real life Emily composed these 
lines.'^ 

And I turned round to Mr. Kennett^ — an 
irresistible curiosity, to know whether it was as 
I had supposed^ made me do so ; but to this 
day, Jessie, I have not forgiven myself my 
stupid folly for torturing him, as I afterwards 
felt I must then have done. When I had 
began to reperuse Emily^s poetry, Mr. Kennett 
had risen from his seat, and with a manoeuvre 
that I should have practised, perhaps, in a like 
case, had gone behind my chair and leant upon 
the back of it in order that I might not notice 

VOL. I. E 
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the pain my observations gave him. Unfortun- 
ately^ however, it did not serve his turn, for 
when I uttered the last words, I turned round, as 
I have said before, and looked up into his face : 
the expression was one of wondering grief, and 
involuntarily he seemed to bend towards me, 
and said : 

*^ Has Emily ? — could she ? — no, no, not to 
Cunningham's ward/' 

And he stopped, and glanced at nie with a 
scrutinizing look, till afber a moment's silence 
became back to his aeatby my side with his usual 
selfpossession, and answered all my enquiries 
about Emily and various other subjects with 
the most perfect composure. Yet underneath 
this self-control, I saw that he was ill at ease ; 
for several times I caught his eye fixed upon 
me with a strange searching expression, which 
instantly disappeared the moment mine met it. 
Still, on and on he talked on every floating 
subject of the day, with the greatest agreeability 
possible; and when he rose to bid us good 
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nighty Miss Cunningham, who for the last half- 
hour had joined in our tite attte^ said^ as the 
drawing-room door closed behind him, " How 
very amusing Mr. Kennett has been to-night, 
rhat excellent spirits he is always in/ 



9> 



*^ Excellent,*^ I replied aloud, then added 
within myself, ^^ as excellent as a half-starved 
comic actor's on the stage/^ But what of that ? 
if people love to wear masks, let them do so ; 
I am not one who would pull them off. I wear 
one of my own sometimes. Who is not now 
and then a hypocrite ? 

And I wished Miss Cunningham good- 
night, and I no^ wish you the same, dear Jess. 



Now, Jessie, about poor Ellis ; you have, 

I dare say, thought I had forgotten him all this 

while. Not so, but finding it was useless to ask 

Miss Cunningham for his address, since I 

evidently saw she did not wish to renew any 

intimacy with him, and knowing her brother 

E 2 
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wag of the same mind too^ I determined to try 
what I could do by myself^ and for that reason 
wrote down to the old schoolmaster in Derby- 
shire^ whom he always liked and corresponded 
with; and asked him whether he knew wb^e 
he was. For answer, I received the news that 
he supposed Ellis was in London because he 
had lately received a letter from him, dated 
from the metropolis, though it contained not a 
more particular address. His epistle of course 
left me as wise as I was before ; Miss Cun- 
ningham had already told me she thought he 
was in town; and thus, for three long intermina- 
ble weeks, as they seemed to me, I was in a 
state of despair as to whether I should 
succeed or not in my endeavours to trace out 
EUis, when chance suddenly enabled me to do 
so in a manner unexpected and immediate. 

One morning, then, 1 went to take a walk 
with old Nurse Monson, who you must know 
continues with me as my lady^s maid, at Miss 
Cunningham^s. The scene of my peregrinations 
in the present instance, was St. James' Gardens, 
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for I like the fresh piece of water there, and also 
the conveniency of its short distance from Park 
Street. Well, we became soon tired of walking 
about, and, consequently, we sat down on a seat 
near the water, and I began amusing myself by 
throwing crumbs of biscuit to the ducks and 
geese, who, enticed by the tempting bounties 
offered them, were cackling and screaming about 
us by dozens. 

Perhaps this was not a very intellectual em- 
ployment you will say for a young lady of nine- 
teen, but I assure you, Jess, it was a very amus- 
ing one, and it certainly did not deserve the very 
broad smile, that as soon as my occupation was 
perceived, sat upon the lips of a rough-coated^ 
slovenly-looking individual who was advancing 
up the gravel walk close to us. " Very few per- 
sons are near us, why has he need to laugh ?' 
thought I, as I gave him a passing glance. He 
walked on : I started up ! biscuit and geese 
were forgotten, for when he had come very near 
me, I had instantly recognised him to be Ellis 
— Ellis, my brother ! 
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^^Come, Monson^^ J said, ^^oome, we most 
follow him.*' 

^^ Follow whoin^ Miss }" cried poor old be- 
wildered Monsoiu 

*' Ellis/' I said at once to cut the matter 
short — *^ that was he. I must see him — I must 
speak to him — come P' And impatiently I drew 
my arm through hers^ and dragged her as fiist 
as her feeble limbs would carry her after Ellis. 

Provoldngly enough, Ellis walked very fast^ 
and through Monson's inability to keep up with 
me, we could not possibly gain upon him, though 
I earnestly tried to do so. But there seemed 
no chance of it : on he went, we following half 
in despair, through the Gardens, Horse Guards, 
Charing Cross, and up the Strand. When we 
came to the last named crowded thoroughfare^ 
I thought I should have lost him amidst the 
multitude of people thronging it — there seemed 
to be so many black-coated individuals like him- 
self. Then, again, I had never been very far 
up that street on foot, neither had poor old 
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timid Monson^ so imagine our fright at the con- 
flict of vehicles there. Every moment I expect- 
ed to see some of the horses' heads on my 
shoulder, and as for Monson^she afterwards 
told me^ her thoughts were employed upon no- 
thing but broken bones and the hospitals. 
Meanwhile^ the noise was deafening, yet on we 
walked, till Ellis turned down a dismal, dirty 
side street, and we of course followed him. 
When he had arrived half way up the middle, 
he stopped before a tall, gaunt-looking brick 
house^ knocked at the door, and after doing so 
turned round and faced us. Would you believe 
it, Jessie, I could not go up and speak to him, 
though I had then full leisure to do so, for sur- 
prised, perhaps, to see the ornithological young 
lady so near him, he gave me the benefit of a 
minute's stare, while the door he was standing 
against was being opened ; he entered the house^ 
and when the opportunity of doing so was lost, of 
course I bewailed my own timidity, and teazed 
Monson because she did not speak to him. For 
full ten minutes I walked up and down the 



t 
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street^ thus agreeably employed ; till^ at last^ 
having consulted Monson^ who is a most de- 
lightful counsellor, as she always agrees in ad- 
vising what one most likes to do, I knocked 
at the door. 

" Does a Mr. Ellis Grey live here ?'* I asked 
of an untidy looking maid-servant who answered 
my summons. 

^' Yes, ma'am/' she replied, giving me a stare ; 
in fact the house seemed so miserable, a^id the 
street so dull, that I dare say she was quite 
astonished to see any one of as tolerably fashion- 
able exterior as myself knock at the door. 

'^ Is he at home ?'' I continued. 

" Yes, ma'am,'' rejoined the girl, with an- 
other great gape of her large black eyes. 

^* Come in then, Monson," I said, " I will see 
him." And I pulled Monson over the thres- 
hold, and then stopped short. Supposing, 
thought I, that he should not be Ellis after all, 
what should I do ? How awkward I should 
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feel ! Two faces may be alike — ^two names may 
be alike — dans la semaine des trois Jeudis. 
What a coward you are^Con^ concluded 1. Then 
turning to the girl, I added, ^^ Ask Mr. Grey 
whether he has time to see a lady on particular 
business/' 

The maid ran up stairs, and in a few minutes 
came down again — "If you will follow me, 
ma'am, Mr. Grey says he will see you.'' 

Monson and I did follow her. We toiled up 
two pair of stairs, dark and steep as the shaft of 
a coal-mine, then I rested for a moment on the 
landing place. " What ! up again !" I said, as 
the girl proceeded towards a third pair. " Poor 
Ellis ! now I know he is in want of money, else 
he never would live in such a hole as this !" 

Presently we came to a door, which our guide 
opened, and thereby ushered us into the pres- 
ence of Ellis, of whose identity I was instantly 
satisfied, for his hat being oflF I saw that deep 

scar upon his forehead, which you and I won- 

s5 
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dered orer when he came to Fairie HalL But, 
dearest, Jeasie, if you had seen bis room ! it was 
M) untidy, so unoomfiirtable ! of that anon, how- 
ever ; I will not now describe it as I did not im- 
mediately notice it, my attention being wholly 
taken up with Ellis himself, who, when we en- 
tered, was standing near a table on whidi he 
had evidently been writing. Instantly he ad- 
vanced towards me and shook hands with me — 
through the thick morning veil I wore, he per- 
haps mistook my features for those of a more 
intimate friend, since he said in a kind tone of 
voice — ^'WeU, is your husband better, Mrs- 
Slater ? How does the business go on ? Will 
the creditors take less ?'^ 

Monson, who is always bewildered at the 
slightest thing, at this speech of Ellis' stared at 
him in trepidation ; but I, at once perceiving 
that he had made a mistake, threw up my veil, 
and hastened to say — 

. '^ I am not the person you take me for, Ellis." 
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He started back when he heard my voice and 

' saw my features, coloured much^ and said in an 

uncivil tone — ^' I ow mistaken — ^who are you ?'* 

*^ Who am I ?" I replied with an endeavour to 
iaugh^ though I felt much more inclined to cry^ 
for you will acknowledge^ Jess, I was in an 
awkward position. " Why, don't you know me, 
EUis, or am I grown out of all recollection ?'' 

A slight sneer came over his face, and with a 
cold bow, he answered — ^^ I have not that 
honour,'' and the expression of his countenance 
appeared to add, ^^ and I do not much covet it." 

Then, foolish girl that 1 was, as I said, ^^Why, 
Ellis, I am little Constance," I began to cry, 
for my heart had been beating so fast since the 
moment I entered the house that I could not 
utter one word of what I would have said, and 
Ellis's rough tone of voice completely upset me ; 
so it was all over with me, and I cried, I 
could not help doing so, though I believe it 
was not the wisest thing I could have done. 
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since Ellis looked at me for a second or two 
rather angrily, or at least crossly, and then 
walked to the window in silence. Three or 
four minutes elapsed, I am sure, without either 
of us speaking a word : Ellis did not even look 
towards me ; but during that time I had leisure 
to dry my tears and assume a different manner, 
as I knew men do not relish sentimental scenes 
with their sisters, however much they may do 
so with the ladies they love. So, although my 
heart still kept beating as if it meant to choke 
me, I walked up to the table where he had been 
sitting, and turning towards him, in an every- 

m 

day tone, said, *^ Ellis ! do speak to me — don't 
look so very cross — ^because you frighten me — 
indeed, you do.'* He glanced up at me in sur- 
prise; for I was smiling as pleasantly as the 
goddess of smiles herself; whereas I suppose he 
was thinking he should have to do with a 
Magdalene. In another moment, he stepped 
two or three paces nearer to me, and said in a 
rough good-natured voice. 
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" Wei], Con, what do you want of me ?*' 

" Civil treatment,'* I answered, feeling a little 
more easy, *^why, Ellis, Monson and I bave 
followed you here as fast as we could, after we 
recognized you in the Park, and now you will 
not even speak to us \" 

A strange, cold smile came over his face, and 
he said briefly, " That conduct, I should fancy, 
was exactly in accordance with yours and your 
guardian's wishes/' 

" Ah !" I thought, " he is going back to his 
old disagreeable manner again : but he shall not 
if I can prevent him :" and I answered laugh- 
ingly : "Not with mine, Ellis : since I have 
defied Miss Cunningham's advice to visit and 
see you, and actually at the risk of my neck, I 
have come through that horrid Strand for the 
same purpose. There now, just be quiet for a 
moment, and let me explain myself. We are 
brother and sister are we not ? Very well, then, 
as brother and sister, I don't think we ought 
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to be so estranged from each other as we have 
been hitherto/' 



" You don't ?'' repeated Ellis, " but I teU 
you — " 



*' Hush !'' interrupted I, "good brother, let me 
speak ! give me a woman's privilege — full liber- 
ty of tongue for five minutes and we shall be 
friends. I cannot think why papa wished us 
not to see much of you ; I know mama longed 
to bring us more together/' here Ellis coloured 
faintly, " therefore as I believe it was only a 
sort of unfoimded prejudice of poor papa's 
against you, I, as I feel myself my own mistress 
since Aimt Abingdon's death, intend to do, 
what after due consideration I think ought to 
be done, and that is, to know and to like 
you — if I can. To be sure, I have a guardian, 
and he is somewhat ill-natured at times, and 
does not approve of you over-much, 1 believe ; 
but I am not exactly the child he thinks me, 
and I will have my own way in this matter." 
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" And so get yourself into a quarrel with your 
present protectors^ and thus make your tem- 
porary home distasteful to yourself ;'' said Ellis 
good-naturedly^ " 'tis not worth while doing for 
one like me, Con, We don't care for each 
other at present — so let us part — ^good friends, 
if you will — ^but not over-loving ones ; for*' he 
« added with a deep flush, '^ we cannot meet on the 
equal footing that brother and sister should : we 
live in different circles of society — comparative- 
ly speaking I have led but a vagabond sort of 
life. Con, and am not the fine gentleman, you 
woxdd like your brother to be. I should cut 
but a poor figure amongst your fops and 
dandies/' 

" Brush your hair and put on a better coat, 
and you would not look so bad, after all, Ellis," 
1 answered, giving a glance at his figure, which 
is tolerably good. " Come, don't be ill-natur- 
ed — say that you will not send me away ill-sat- 
isfied with my reception after the terrible trou- 
ble I have had to see you." 
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" You are a brave girl/' said Ellis^ giving me 
so terrible a squeeze of the hand that he 
almost wrung my arm from its socket^ ^' but it 
will not do. You must go your way — I must 
go mine. If you thought a little over the mat- 
ter that would be your decision too. What 
pleasure can you have in acknowledging a worth- 
less fellow like me ?'' 

" But are you a worthless fellow, indeed, 
Ellis ?'' I said, rather more eagerly than wisely, 
perhaps, " I want to know that.'* 

'^ They have told you I am, have they not }" 
he answered with a keen glance of enquiry. 

" Yes, they have,'* I replied ; " but as I gene- 
rally like to judge for myself, I did not quite 
believe them.'' 



(C 



Else you would not have been here, eh ?" 



" Else I should not have been here," I re- 
peated quietly. 



• 
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He stood in silence before me for a moment 
or two, then lifting his eyes to my face said — 

*^ What say you. Con, to my having spent a 
roving life — ^a life in which I have consorted 
with the lowest classes of society — endured some 
of their hardships — been tainted, perhaps, with 
some of their vices. What say you to a life 
spent like that }^' 

« 

^* For what purpose was it so spent ? — ^for 
knowledge — for charity's sake ? through pover- 
ty ? and when you fell in with some of their 
faults, did you fall through inadvertence, sur- 
prise, or from the low desires of a kindred 
taste ?'; 

A minute passed before Ellis answered : then 
with his eyes still fixed on mine, he said — 

" Would you put faith in me, were I to say, 
that my purpose in so doing was a better one 
than the world gives me credit for ?" 

*^ I might," I answered, " when I know more 
of you." 
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He mused again. 

"You are right," at length he said, " not to 
give too much credit to what a man says of him- 
self. Con." 

And we were both silent, till to dissipate the 
serious feeling that was stealing over us, I 
glanced round the room. It was poorly fur- 
nished—in five or six wicker chairs, a square 
table, a broken sideboard, a black coalscuttle 
and a couple of rusty fire-irons consisted all its 
furniture. The originally white window cur- 
tains were grey with dirt, the tawdy looking car- 
pet was thickly besmeared with ink and grease, 
and the table,window- sill, and chairs were cover- 
ed with dusty papers and books. The master of 
this delectable apartment seemed just as untidy, 
for his coat was threadbare, his hair unbrushed, 
and his appearance — I am sorry to write it, 
Jessie — decidedly any thing but distingui. 

" A handsome apartment. Con, is it not ?" 
said Ellis, as he met my glance wandering over 
the room ; " quite fit for the brother of the ac- 
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complished and beautifiil Miss Ljrttelton^ as I 
saw you called the other day/' 

^^ Are you very poor ?'* I asked. 

'* Are you a simpleton ?'* replied he sharply. 
*^ Do you think a man would live from choice in 
a place like this ?'' 

" I beg your pardon, Ellis/' I said ; '* but, 
indeed, I did not know you were so — Aunt Ab- 
ingdon told me you were not.'* 

'^ Mrs. Abingdon was never famous for sin- 
cerity, was she ?'* Ellis asked. 

*^ I don't know,'' I replied " but Ellis, if you 
wanted money why did you not demand some 

from — ^" 

* 
•^ You, little sister," laughed Ellis, and he 

clapped his hands on my shoulder so heavily^ 

that I thought he would have knocked me down^ 

'* you don't know me. Con, else you would not 

talk^such stuff to me. Your money was your 

father's money," he added with a terribly dark 

frown, " and therefore not a copper of it must 

find its way into my pockets." 
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*^ Why not y^ I asked simply. 

He turned from me and did not answer. 

^^ Will not you take any from me now then, 
Ellis V^ I asked, and I really think I began to 
cry again. 

He looked at me with a smile. 

" No, little one,*' he said, ^^ I don't want it, 
I've enough to live upon if I work hard, and I 
don't want it." 

^^ But you live in such a poor place," I re- 
joined. 

^^ 'Tis good enough for me, though not for 
such a pretty little painted butterfly like you." 

"EUis." 

^^Well?" 

^* What do you live upon ?" 

^* Farces, plays, and articles for the papers,*' 

*^ Then you are an author, as they said you 
were ?" 



(€ 
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^' Yes, but not one of note," he said hastily, 
not one you need be proud of." 



^^ Give me some of your works ? I want to 
read them." 

^^ Nonsense ! my dear little sister, don't 
attempt to weary your poor little brains with 
them — ^good bye." 

'* Grood bye ! Ellis dear, do you wish me 
to go ?" 

^^ Even so. Con : I must go to work : you 
had better go and play — ^feed the geese again, 
there's a dear." And I went crying towards 
the door. He shook hands with me. 

^^ How's Jessie ?" he said, as he did so. 
^^ She is married,'* I replied. 

" I know it," he answered, ^^tell her when you 
next write that I remember her pretty little 
flaxen ringlets, and baby face. I wish her 
happy. The last time I saw her was when we 
all stood together in the twilight in Fairie Hall." 
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*^ What ! I said eagerly^ " when we looked 
at dear mama's picture ? Ellis^ darling, if you 
remember that evening, how can you be so 
cross to me now ?" 

'^ Cross^*' he repeated : half turning away his 
head, '^ I am not cross — there, there, good bye^ 
now go, and don't come here again, there*8 a 
good child, else you will force me to move off to 
some other place, so that you may not find me 
out ; and as this house suits me very well^ I 
should be sorry to do so. The fact is. Con, 
I do not wish to know more of you — ^you are 
too grand a sister for a poor fellow like me — 
good bye." 

And he led me out of the room and down 
stairs, opened the street door, and saw me out. 

Were not his last words very unkind, Jessie? 
I thought over them all the way home. And 
yet since our interview I cannot help liking lum 
more than I did before, I cannot tell exactly 
why ; but, perhaps it is becaxuse I saw some 
signs of his old good nature about him. I 
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have not yet told Miss Cunningham of my 
meeting with him ; but I mean to do so^ as 
soon as I can — as yet you and Monson are my 
only confidants. 
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CHAPTER V. 



JDeRE I am again at my dressing-table^ 
cheriey dotting down the most interesting pas- 
sages of my life for your amusement^ by the 
light of a blazing fire and a couple of candles. 
But I hope les petits neus that I relate do amuse 
you. Madam ; tell me whether they do or not 
in your next epistle, and if they do not, I will 
at once subside into an every-day letter writer, 
and save you the double postage you now pay 
for my efiusions ? Do you think they are worth 
the postage, Jess ? I doubt it. What a con- 
siderate young lady I am become ! 

It is about Ellis that I shall have chiefly to 
talk this month. T wonder, by-the-bye 
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whether you feel for him in the same way as I 
do ; perhaps not^ for you have other and dearer 
objects to lay claim to your best affections ; 
while as for me^ I declare that after the hold 
your own sweet self has upon my thoughts^ I 
think of nothing but EUis^ just now. Do you 
know^ I really do not imagine he can be so bad 
as Aunt Abingdon used to say he was. To be 
sure, the manner in which he bade me good- 
bye was very harsh ; but yet there seemed an 
appearance of good-nature about him that cer- 
tainly prejudiced me in his favour. He is 
proud, however, I should say from his wish to 
cut short the acquaintance I wanted to form 
with him ; but I rather like pride. Too grand 
a sister for a poor fellow like him ! well I sup- 
pose I do look something above the common, 
though I have " magnificent red hair,^ Vhile he, 
I am sorry to say, only appears to be^ at the 
very best, a respectable medianic. His hands 
are so large and coarse, his features so plain, 
and even his figure, though good, looks Hiickr 
set and muscular. However it would be a 

VOL. I. p 
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hard thing if a brother and sister could not 
agree, because each is not gifted with the 
same exterior advantages. So I like Ellis, and 
am determined to continue doing so^ till I find 
out he is not worth liking. 

And now once more to matter of fact. 

Last evening while Miss Cunningham and I 
were sitting alone in the library, I told her I 
had seen Ellis, and related the manner in which 
I had first accosted him. A shade of displea- 
sure passed over her coimtenance as I did so, 
and in reply she rather angrily said I ought to 
have waited for her to accompany me to my 
brother's residence, after having ascertained his 
address. 

^^ So I should/* I answered, rather nettled at 
her rebuke, *^ so I should, had I imagined you 
considered him on the same footing of society 
as yourself: but I knew you did not, conse- 
quently I did not wish to thrust Ellis's acquaint- 
ance upon you, by asking you to go with me to 
see Jiim." 
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Miss Cunningham coloured deeply as she 
heard this sharp speech of mine, yet answered 
calmly enough — 

*^ Yet you ought to have done so : and what 
is more, I would have accompanied you to Mr. 
Grey's if I had known it was your firm inten- 
tion to renew the intimacy ; although, I allow, 
it would perhaps have been a disagreeable task, 
as from all I hear, his acquaintance is certainly 
not one to be coveted.*' 

" I do not think he is as bad as they say he 
is,'' said I. 

" You know nothing about him," answered 
Miss Cunningham. 

This was incontrovertable, and I was silent, 
then she continued in a kinder tone : — 

" But I do. Three or four years ago, Con- 
stance, he wandered over the Continent, apd 

F 2 
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even this island, in a condition little better than 
that of a common b^gar. I have heard on 
good authority, that, at that period, he was 
often glad of a shelter in the poorest farms or 
cottages by the wayside, that he was often seen 
abroad earning a nighf s shelter by playing on 
the flute, at the doors of the peasants' houses 
abroad. What say you now, Constance ? 
Must he not have been lost to all sense of 
shame, if he could disgrace himself and his 
family in that manner }'' 

^^ No,'* I replied, ^* if he wanted to see foreign 
countries, and had no money, how else could he 
do so ? Papa's legacy, you told me, through 
some curious scruples he refused to accept. 
Many excellent m^i have done the same. Such 
wanderings have no harm in them as I can see, 
if undertaken through a desire of instruction, 
so they have not the fiat of a father's or 
mother's disapprobation against them : and 
Ellis's had not. Ellis was his own master, there- 
fore Ellis did no wrong : and had I been a boy 
an^ in Ellis's place, I would have done so too." 
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Miss Cunningham laughed. ^^I did not 
know you had such an adventurous spirit about 
you^ Constance,'' said she. 

" Oh ! but I have though," I replied gaily, 
^^ I have : I may seem very quiet and lamb-like 
— but I don't think I am really so. I alvrays 
loved the device of the Knight of the Couchant 
Leopard." 

^^ I sleep — ^wake me not !" repeated Miss 
Cunningham, as if comparing the device with 
the exposition of my own character I had just 
given; and she was looking at me rather 
anxiously, as if she were demurring ^ to whether 
I should one day or other start into cqpen rebel- 
lionagainst her authcmty, and do some wild thing 
or other that would astonish th^ world antd bring 
discredit upon her guardianship, when suddenly 
the door of tiie library opened, and in poured 
a troop of young girls, of whom two or three of 
the foremost rui up and kissed Miss Cunning- 
ham with great alB^^on. 
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^^ There, that is enough, children/^ at length 
eried Miss Cunningham in reply to their 
caresses ; ^^ see, you have actually pulled my 
cap awry, and left my grey hairs in singular 
disarray/^ 

And rising to readjust her head-dress in the 
glass, she at length turned round and saw a 
very beautiful girl, who was standing a little 
apart from her companions. 

^^ Emily V^ said she, " you here too ! I am 
glad of that. Why when did you arrive V^ 

^^Two days ago/' returned the young lady she 
addressed, in a quiet, lady-like voice, and she 
bent down before Miss Cunningham, and suf- 
fered, rather than offered her fair forehead to be 
kissed by the old lady. 

^^ Emily l^' I muttered to myself, as I gazed 
at her in some astonishment ; ^^ surely she must 
be my .cousin Emily ! Miss Cunningham knows 
her — I saw her name in the Album : yet though 
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she has her eyes and hair, Emily had never 
such a splendid, yet chilling air as that ! Just 
then, the young girl in question turned towards 
me, looked at me for a moment with a startled 
glance, seemed to lose all her quiet dignity of 
manner, ran forward with a school-girl^s glee, 
and cried — ^^ Why, Con, dear little Con, where 
did you come from ?'* 

And then came such a shower of kisses on 
my cheek, that I could not for a moment mis- 
take her identity. *^ Where did I come from ?" 
I echoed as soon as I could speak — ^^why I 
have been living with Miss Cunningham, ever 
since Aunt Abingdon died." 

And in a few words I gave her a recital of the 
chief changes we had undergone since she and 
our Cousin Vane had left for Italy, while Miss 
Cunningham and her companions, seeingour ren- 
contre, became busily engaged in talking amidst 
themselves. In return, Emily said, she now 
meant to remain in London till the end of the 
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season^ and pronounced herself delighted to be 
able to continue our school-day friendship. 
Afterwards we both looked at each other, as aU 
young ladies do, to see the improvement or &11- 
ing>ff in our personal appeawmce. 

^^ Con," said Emily, '* you aare twice as pretty 
as you were. Those silken ringlets and large 
blue eyes make me exceedingly jealous." 

^ Jealous !" I retximed, with a laugh ; ^look 
in the glass yonder, and tell me whether you 
think it possible you need be jealous of any 
woman in the world ?" 

For she is become so beautiful, Jess ! Never 
have I seen, nor do I ever expect to see, a finer 
figure or face than Emily's. You recollect tiiat 
in school we thought her no great beauty — her 
large grey eyes, seemed to us not beautiful — ^her 
compleidon we pronounced too sallow — ^her 
figure not at all graceful ; and yet she has grown 
into the most perfect figure of a woman you 
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could possibly imagine. In the first place^ her 
complexion seems to have become clearer, for 
it is now of a piu-e cream colour, with a rich 
damask bloom upon the cheek, that harmon- 
izes exquisitely with the mellow hue of the 
ground tint ; then her hair, which was always 
magnificent, seems more so than ever; its thick 
brilliant tresses of a pure blue black shade are 
braided smoothly above the delicate little ear, 

and confined behind in large, glossy plaits and 
loops, which fall down upon a perfectly formed 
neck ; her eyes are large, clear and bright, of a 
pure grey colour, and their almond shaped lids 
fringed with long, jetty lashes give them an 
exquisite softness of expression. Her figure is 
tall, its outlines soft and round, her arm and 
hand fit to serve as a model for the most eai" 
geant sculptor, and the expression of her whole 
deportm^it has a most witching indolence. 
Altogether, Jess, she is the loveliest creature I 
ever saw, and were I a gentleman I should of 

>ccRurae &U in love with her directly. 

f5 
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And i told her so : she laughed^ but did not 
blush^ she is too used to admiration for that, I 
suppose. Then she said — " Come, Con, 1 must 
leave you ; I must go and play the civil to Miss 
Cunningham at present ; let go my hand, and 
come and spend a long day with mama and me 
next week." 

And she walked to Miss Cunningham, and 
takingachau-by her8ide,began a desultory con- 
versation with her about the countries she had 
visited. A most diflferent being from the one 
who had so affectionately greeted me, did she 
seem as she thus conversed. A cold langour 
seemed to pervade her manner, and her whole 
attitude was one of forced politeness. If I 
judged rightly from my own observation, it 
most assuredly must have been a difficult task 
for her to play the civil, as she calls it, to Miss 
Cunningham. Yet they continued to converse 
together for many minutes ; during which space 
of time I endeavoured to become acquainted 
with the young ladies who had entered with 
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Emilyi and who were now chatting and laugh- 
ing merrily amidst themselves. 

There were six of them: our two little cousins, 
Clara and Ellen, whom you remember^no doubt, 
as mischievous children, now young girls of six- 
teen and seventeen years of age; two Miss 
Markhams, named Rose and Lucy, very pretty 
brunettesowningto the agesof nineteenandtwen- 
ty, and a quiet looking, yet stylish girl, or woman 
perhaps you could call her, of thirty years of 
age, called Sophy Weston. Pretty girls they all 
were, and a very charming tableau they formed 
in their careless, lounging positions round the 
hearth, seen by the light of its rich glowing 
embers. Many an artist I am sure would have 
been glad to sketch it, for happiness, and health, 
and beauty formed its ground plan — merrily and 
good-naturedly too, they were talking amidst 
themselves. 

"What do you think, Sophy," said little 
Cousin Ellen to Miss Weston, " Clara says I 
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flkted and fell in love with a Frendi gentleman 
when in Pyuria — but I am More I did not." 

^^ Oh ! how can yoa say so !** aaid he* sisier. 
'^Why he gave you a hnndTed and twenty 
thhigB for yoar eM^efeiiie — ^I tell you, she fliited 
most awfidly^ Sophy/* 

•^Wdl, and if she did/' femarked Roee 
Markham^ ^ tiiereis no need of crjring oat about 
it. Is not flirting an agree able method of spend- 
ing one's time — and besides it is so pleasant to 
flirt with a gentlemanly Frenchman. The 
French do not think you are going to fldl Erectly 
in love with them when you pay them a Httle 
attention — all Englishmen do.*' 

^ Do they ?" ashed Miss Cvmningham with 
a smile. 

*' Of course," exclaimed Ellen Vane, spring- 
ing from her choir, and seating herself on a low 
Ottoman at Mias Cunningham's feet. ^ Yes, 
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eveo if you talk the dullest and most oommon- 
plaoe sense to them^ they do.'' 

'^ There is some truth in what Nell says/' re« 
marked Miss Weston. '^ Gentlemen do think 
now-a-days that girls cannot talk agreeably to 
them for an hour without thinking of them in 
the light of husbands — disagreeable creatures P' 

'^ Which ?" laughed Miss Cunningham^ "the 
young men or the husbands?" 

" Both — if both hold the same opinions," re- 
plied Sophy Weston. " Do you know. Miss 
Cunningham, that I have often been afraid to 
talk to many very agreeable men, because, as I 
am unmarried, past thirty, and consequently 
passeey I have thought that they would imagine 
me trying to entrap them, as they call it." 



u 
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My dear Sophy," cried Miss Cunningham^ 
what over delicacy — ^^'hat nonsense !" 



" No, it is not nonsense," replied she. " Here 
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is a fact to prove it. Once or twice I met and 
danced with a very agreeable man at Lady 

C 's, and laughed and talked with him 

agreeably enough — I assure you without a 
thought of inveigling him into matrimony — 
imagine then my mortification when 1 found 
out sometime after that he reckoned me a mere 
husband-hunter. 

" Well ! but did not Richard Hartley say the 
same thing of me ? and I am only eighteen^ 
and therefore in no such desperate haste to get 
married ?'* cried Ellen. Did 1 not hear him say 
to Mr. Langdon, * Oh ! as for Ellen Vane she 
is a little flirt — she will take the first man who 
ofiers ;' whereupon, being near him 1 could not 
help saying * No, not the very first, Mr. Hartley, 
should that man happen to be you.* 



>s 
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Men are so vain !^ said Emily, shrugging 
her magnificent shoulders with a queenly ex- 
pression of contempt, " talk of the women^s 
conceit, indeed ! why the men^s is ten thousand 
times worse \" 
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" True enough/* observed Lucy Markham^ 
** I know Robert — ^little insignificant being that 
he is ! — once thought I was going to profit by 
the privilege they say Leap-year gives the 
ladies, and propose — ^yet I was quite innocent 
of any such intention.*' 

" You must have flirted a great deal with 
him, then/* remarked Miss Cunningham with a 
smile. 

" No, not at all, I assure you,** answered 
Lucy, laughing and blushing, '^to tell the 
truth. Miss Cunningham, that vain supposition 
of his was occasioned by my colouring a little 
at his mentioning the name of a person I did 
like: but my blush happened to rise at a 
moment when he was paying me a silly com- 
pliment, and of course he appropriated it to 
himself, and patronized me ever afterwards in 
so gracious a manner, that I was nearly obliged 
to give him the cut direct.** 



u 



Gentlemen always think a blush the most 
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flattering sign of a lady^s goodwill toward 
tbeniBelves/' I obseryed; ''but in my opinion 
tiiere is no mark of preference more delusive. 
I nev^ put faith in a woman's blush^ however 
appropriately timed -it may be to the words, 
look, or even silent admiration ot her compan- 
ion/^ 

" Indeed !'' said Miss Cunningham, " why, 
Constance, you seem to know a great deal 
about the matter — ^pray go on with the discus- 
sion — ^it is interesting enough considering it is 
continuaUy giving rise to some hits against the 
gentlemen — *tis well we debate with closed 
doors, they will not be the wiser for it.^ 



w 



" I wish they were !*' exclaimed Rose Mark- 
ham, '' it would render a few of them less vain 
if they could hear us/' 

" Indeed it would P' said little Clara, casting 
up her eyes — '' are not ttie men vain ?'' 

'' What have you, child, found that out too ?*' 
asked Miss Cunningham. 
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" To be sure,^^ laughed the girl — " why are 
they not ten times longer than we are at their 
toilette? You should see the time brother 
Edwin takes to dress for a ball — Why Emmy 
and we have finished in half the time/' 

^' Oh ! the time gentlemen take to adorn 
their charming persons is astonishing !" said 
Sophy, "and moreover their waste of bear's 
grease, Kalydor, and perfomery, if duly re- 
strained would, after two or three ball nights, 
set up a hair dresser's shop on a small scale. 
Then their agony of mind should there happen 
to be a speck on their white kids, or should 
they happen to split, a catastrophe which gene- 
rally occurs in consequence of their wishing to 
thrust their large hands into lady's sized gloves. 
You might as well try to push a Patagonian foot 
into a Chinese lady's slipper !" 

*" Then the requisition the glass is put to, 
that they may see how their cravats sit, and 
the curling tongs to arrange the killing lock of 
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hair that is to wave gracefully over the forehead," 
cried Rose. 

*^And," rejoined Lucy, "when they are 
satisfied that they are well got up a V irisistible^ 
then they stalk into the ball-room, primed for 
conquest, and think every girl they see must of 
necessity fall in love with them." 

** Very true,'* said Sophy Weston. ^* I am 
on very intimate terms with a great many young 
men, having as I have, a considerable number 
of cousins and brothers, and I know they all 
think a dozen pretty girls would have either of 
them, if they asked, and inwardly say * thank 
you' to them for chosing them. To hear each of 
them give an account of how this girl is in love 
with him, and that girl wants to catch him, 
that, in fact, they are half worried to death by 
the girls' attentions — ^that really 'tis a nuisance 
to go to a ball they are so overwhelmed with 
partners is downright amusing : You would 
fancy the incense of admiration offered up to 
them, was quite overpowering !" 
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Perhaps your cousins and brothers are 
pre-eminently vain." said Miss Cunningham. 

"So I thought at first," replied Miss 
Weston, " till I took the trouble to become 
friends with a number of their particular 
friends, and found they had all the same failing." 

*^ But what amuses me most of all," said 
Lucy Markham, " is, that some of these fan- 
farons are actually timid, when they come to 
the point of making an offer, even though they 
are not desperately in love with the ladies they 
address." 

" Oh ! love has nothing to do with the matter,' ' 
said I, " a man's vanity, more than his heart, 
suffers when he meets with a refusal." 

" That is right, dears,'* laughed Miss Cun- 
ningham, "rail at the gentlemen and afterwards 
marry them — ^that is what all the individuals 
of our sex have done, and will do." 

" I suppose so," replied little Clara most 
sentimentally, " it is woman's fate." 
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^^ Unless you like to remain an old maid 
like me, my dear !" repUed Miss Cunningham 
with an ironical smile, ^^ it is a quiet life, but not 
an over joyous one, perhaps. So when one of 
these scented, yarn, good for nothing beings 
propose, Clara, mind you don^t accept him, not 
even should he happen to be Charles Desmond 
himself.'* 

Little Clara looked abashed, blushed, and 
slipped behind my chair. Miss Cunningham 
continued '^ In fitct, the men are incorrigible, 
disagreeable creatures, and if I were young 
again, yoimg ladies, I would not either dance, 
talk, or look at them. Balls, pic nics and 
water excursions would be as pleasant without 
their company as with it — ^would not they. 
Rose ?" And she tapped the cheek of Rose 
Markham, whom I afterwards found out to be 
a most incorrigible little flirt. 

Rose looked up with a demurely comical 
smile, and answered, ^' But, Miss Cun- 
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mngham, do you think it would be just to 
leaye imch incorrigible offenders to themselves ? 
Don't you think that a few little agaceries on 
our parts would reform them much better than 
an entire desertion ?" 

*'To show them in their own presence that 
we are not so vain as they suppose/' suggested 
Ellen. 

" By putting on a mob-cap and your grand-* 
mother's sac, when any of those Miraflors come 
to visit you ?" said Miss Cunningham. 

^^ Miss Cunningham, you are deserting your 
sex ; you are turning the tables against us,'> 
cried Sophy. 

^^ No, Sophy ;" replied she, smiling, ^^ I allow 
the men are vain — ^vainer than in their own 
conceit they imagine themselves to be — ^ 
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*^ Ah, good !" we all exclaimed, clapping our 
hands together. 
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But," continued Miss Cunningham, "I 
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merely turned the tables upon you, to show 
that, notwithstanding your reproofs, you still 
value their opinion, pretty hypocrites !" 

"Well!*' rejoined Rose, confidentially, " it 
may be so — ^but it is just the same with them. 
They rail at us, but still they value us — " 

'^ At quarter the worth of themselves," ob- 
served Sophy. 

^^ Nonsense ! ^^ laughed Clara, " when we are 
their wives, donH they call us their better 
halves ?^' 

^^ Ah !*' cried Rose, " they only caU us so^ 
when they have a fit of low spirits upon them, 
or the headache, or when they have quarrelled 
with some of their friends, and they find, for an 
hour or two, their home, superintended by a 
good little wife, a comfortable sort of retreat 
from the world's annoyances : when things are 
set to rights again, of course that conviction flies 
off;' 
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" Ah ! the men/' sighed little Clara, " the 
terrible men ! what sort of a husband should 
you like, Con ?'^ 

*^ I don't know/' laughed I in return, ^^ per- 
haps one I could teaze a little, after Rosens 
fashion/' 

^^ Oh ! I should like mine to have large black 
eyes," said she, ^^and a beautiful complexion, 
and lovely hair, and an exquisite moustache, 
and a divine voice, and a perfect hand, and a 
faultless figure, and — " 

'^ And in fact, to be an epitome of all the 
perfections under the sun," laughed Lucy 
Markham. 

^^ Well ! I should wish to have a passable 
looking man for my husband, that he might 
admire me, and not himself," said Rose. 
" Handsome men ought to have plain wives, and 
pretty women, plain husbands ; because hand- 
some people never care to admire others, you 
know ; but always want admiration themselves. 
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When a plain woman looks at her handsome 
husband^ she instantly thinks, 'what a for- 
tunate woman I am to have him !' and of 
course^ with a sort of gratitude for his prefer- 
ence of herself, makes a most devoted wife. 
It is just the same with a gentleman : when 
a pretty little woman comes to a plain, so, so 
husband, and makes him admire her, in a new 
bonnet or shawl, with an air that seems to say^ 
^ don't I look charming, dear, ought not you to 
reckon yourself a lucky fellow to have such a 
pretty little woman for your wife ?' Of course 
he directly thinks, that in fact he is a, lucky 
feUow, to have her — ^and consequently becomes 
twice as devoted, as a handsome man would be- 
come in the like case. Therefore, as I am ac- 
knowledged to be pretty, I will have a plmn, gen- 
tlemanly, quiet man, for my husband— always 
supposing I don't fall in love with a handsome 



one." 
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Capitally expounded, my love," said Miss 
Cunningham, smiling. 

" And quite true," remarked Sophy Weston. 
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^Rose almost persuades me to think of 
taking a plain man^ though I do admire hand- 
some men most^ after all," said lAicy 
Markham. 

^ I should like a tall, thin, melaneholy, blue- 
eyed, light-haired man, who would write beau- 
tiful poetry, and address it all to me, for my 
husband/^ remarked Clara. 

^^ Oh ! you little, vain creature V* said her 
sister, *^ Miss Cunningham, do you hear that V* 

^^And what woxdd Emily like?'' I asked, 
*' we have had the opinion of all here, except- 
ing Emily." 

Emily blushed : Miss Cunningham looked 
smilingly at her, and she answered— 

'^ If I should take a drive in a euTricley I 
should like some one to hold the reiiis for me.'' 

^^ Enigmatical " said Miss Weston, *^ I don't 

VOL. I. G 
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understand you, dear, unless you mean yoti 
should like your husband to be your master/^ 

But Emily curved her beautiful lip in scorn at 
this supposition, and rejoined, 

^^ Well, perhaps so ; I do not like the idea of 
an entire dependence during life's trials upon 
one's-self ; I would rather throw part of their 
responsibility on some one else/' 

'* If I should marry,*' observed Miss Weston 
with a good-natured laugh, " though perhaps 
I shall not have the chance of doing so now, as 
my yoimger sisters are growing up so pretty, 
and I am becoming bo passkey but if I should 
marry, I should like a kind-hearted man, a 
man of principle, who would act by reason and 
not by impulse, who would let me have my 
own way where it was not wrong, but would 
decidedly prohibit me having it where it was." 

^'OhP' said little Clara and EUen, whUe 
Miss Cunningham gave an approving nod, aitd 
the rest of us laughed, and exclaimed, ^ That 
is the correct thing after all. Soph/* 
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Then Rose Markham exclaimed^ ^^ Miss 
Cunningham^ I wish to tell you something.'* 
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^^ Well dear, what is it ? 



*^ This/' she answered, ^* that you are very 
good, to let us talk such nonsense before you • 
I declare, you are the only old lady before 
whom I talk as freely as with Lucy, Emily, 
and Ellen. I wish there were more old women 
like you : others tell me to hold my tongue, 
and be ashamed of myself, when I express my 
admiration for an agreeable man, or give the 
gentlemen a few nice little hits on their follies* 
and of course then, I, by the world-loved rule, 
of contradiction, say and do twice as many 
wild things as I should otherwise, taking 
counsel of course, of a bevy of young girls as 
inexperienced as myself; but you, you darling 
old lady ! you let us talk our nonsense out 
before you, and laugh merrily with us, never 
interrupting our panegyrics or satirical hits 
upon the gentlemen, by discussing the charac- 
ter of the cook, or the housemaid, or the flavour 

g2 
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of a dish^ or Mrs. ThompBon's strange con* 
duct in not giving so much to the Bible Society, 
or the very great stinginess Mrs. Watson dis- 
plays in her household^ notwithstanding the 
fine show she makes alnroad; no^ you let us 
talk osur monsense out^ knowing that i^ cannot 
do ua miich hairm, vrben given vent to^ bef<He a 
sensible person like yourself^ who^ if we go too 
&Ty always puts ua right — ^and so in {act« keeps 
us from more mischief than those dreary old 
preachers^ that invariably put me in a passion, 
and by so disagreeably telling to go the rightway, 
makes me instantly step towards the wrong.'' 

^'^Very true, Rose,** we cried, all together, 
^ never do we fed more apt f(» mischief^ than 
after a good long- lecture from a tiresome old 
woman^ on wi^t girls ought to be, and what 
iheywerein olden times^ and what they aare 
not now/' 

And CTOwding round Miss Cunningham, as 
with a laugh) iriie roa» ia mako the tea ; the 
conversation took another turn, while Emily 
and myself once mi»*e came together, and began 
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talking most earnestly of the past and the 
fotore. But before we could enter into a 
thorough gossip with each other, we were inter- 
rupted by Mr. Kennetfs quietly entering the 
room, as was his wont, without being an- 
nounced. He entered quietly, I tell you, and 
not recognising Emily, whose &ce was turned 
the other way, though she stood by my side, he 
shook hands with me, then turning round to 
look for Miss Cunningham, suddenly per- 
eeived her, and became as pale as this sheet of 
paper on which I am now ^ting. So did 
she : and both stood looking at each other for 
a second or two in silence, till Mr. Kennett re* 
covering his self-possession, said in his usua 
tone of voice, 

^^ Miss Vane has returned from Paris, I see 
— I hope Mrs. Vane and your sisters are quite 
weU.'' 



^^ Cluite,^' relied Emily, with a h(urd eflfort 
to be composed, ^^ Ellen and Clara are here.'' 

And without another word^ he walked up to 
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Miss Cunningham, and talked to her and mj 
younger couains for the rest of the evenings 
and never approached me or Emily again. 

Yet that proceeding, on his part, only con- 
firmed me in the idea, that he and Emily love 
each other, and accordingly, after the youthftil 
party, then asssembled at Miss Cunningham's 
bade her good night, I thoughtlessly said as 
much, and noticed that Emily turned as pale 
as death, when he first entered the room. 






Did she?'' laughed Miss Cunningham, 
ah! yes — ^he is Cuthbert's most particular 
firiend, but I did not think Emily was so 
sensitive.'^ 

** Cuthbert !'' I could not help re-echoing, 
and the whole truth flashed upon me, ^^do 
you mean to say that Emily is engaged to Mr. 
Cunningham ?" 

** Yes ; and has been for these two yeiurs, 
dear, I thought she had told you that long 
ago/' 
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No, indeed/' I replied, as I wondered over 
the intelligence, and thanked fortune for my 
not having entered into further particulars res- 
pecting Emily and Mt. Kennett, though, Jess, 
I still believe, that they are in love with each 
other, how or why, I cannot say. 

That night I went to sleep with a good many 
thoughts flitting through my brain, and dreamed 
Emily was to be married to Mr. Kennett, and 
I to Mr. Cunningham — ^from which latter fate 
Heaven preserve both Emily and me! At the 
altar, however, Mr. Cunningham turned into 
darling Mr. Elwin, whereupon a beautiful 
woman with large black wings, instantly rose 
from the ground, and fixing her eyes upon the 
latter, drew him away from me, and by some 
mesmeric power, flew through the window 
with him — ^then I awoke— ^in good time you will 
say — ^the dream being something like that of 
a Bedlamite. 

Hark ! there is the tiresome clock striking 
twelve, and I must leave off writing ! I shall 
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see Mr. Elwin at a pic-nic to-morrow. Albert 
lUwin^ that is a pretty name, is it not, Jess ? 
and-— Constance £3win sounds very well too. 

Oh ! I wish^ I wish — but where is the use of 

ft 

wishing without a piebald horse or a pack of 
cards? 
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WHO says that Fortune is blind ? I aver on 
the contrary^ that she is a most discerning young 
lady» and that he? wheel is not the slippery thing 
people say it is. In fact^ her capricious majes- 
ty has seconded my wishes in a most astonish- 
ing manner^ for while I was pining a month 
ago about the improbability of my seeing EUis 
again^ she was contriving to bring about a ren- 
contre with him in a most unexpected manner* 
Would you know how this marvellous fiict came 
to pass ? Read on then and you will* 

One evening Miss Cunningham and I were 

returning from a concert at Exeter Hall^ in her 

little brougham^ when suddenly her horse^ am^ 

o5 
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bitious no doubt of seeing himself next day in 
print, took it into his head to dash the vehicle 
against a large lamp-post, which, of course, 
smashed one of the side panels, and caused me 
to be severely injured, by a heavy blow on the 
chest; then with another violent jerk, the animal, 
who had not injured himself, was for running a 
race down the crowded Strand, when fortunately 
his intentions were frustrated by some one's 
seizing the reins, and stopping his commencing 
career. 

The blow the battered panel had given me, 
pained me most dreadiully; but I had not 
screamed when I received it. Somehow or 
other I never find voice to do so in cases of 
danger, and it was not till we were being lifted 
out of the brougham, that I gave a slight "ah'/> 
as I stepped down amidst the crowd, for the 
movement made me ache severely. Miss Cim- 
ningham, who had luckily escaped all injury, 
heard me, and turning round asked whether 
I had been hurt, I said ^^ yes,'* and as I said so, 
the gas-lamps and the crowd of people round 
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US seemed to swim before me^ and I fainted. 
When I came to myself, I could not very well 
make out where I was ; I heard Miss Cunning- 
ham^s voice long before I could open my eyes' 
and two or three strange ones too ; I also felt 
some person wetting my forehead with harts- 
hom, and when at length I did open them, I 
saw a disagreeable looking skull on a marble 
table exactly opposite me, rows of coloured 
phials, and little packages on the shelves around 
the walls ; a little man with white hair, and 
a black coat. Miss Cunningham, and a per- 
son, who at the moment had his face turned 
irom me. I am in a chemist's or druggist's 
shop I suppose, thought I, as I closed my eyes 
again and lay still, for my head was still dizzy, 
and my chest pained me very much. Presently, 
however, I opened them once more, and per- 
ceived that the last named individual was no 
other than Ellis. 
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Ellis !" I said in wondering accents. 

Mr, Grey !" I heard Miss Cunningham 
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exdaim, who^ no doubt^ until then had not re- '"' 
cognized him. 

Ellis did not heed Miss Cunningham. He 
bent oyer me^ and said^ ^^ So^ Con^ you are 
come to yourself ? Are you very much hurt ? 
You must be, I think. '^ 

^' Yes, I am, very much,^* I answered ; *' even 
the effort to speak hurts me, but tell them to 
take me home, Ellis, nothing can be done for 
me here — and I am in such pain !" 

Ellis looked distressed. ^^ There is a cab at 
the door,*' he said to Miss Cunningham, ** but it 
will shake her terribly.'* 

^* But let me go home !'* I reiterated ; ^' let 
me go home — I must be removed some time or 
other — so let me go directly." 

The little man in black joined with me in this 
opinion, if I could bear the pain of removal, 
though at the same time he offered me a room 
in his house till I got better, could I not. 

But I was determined to go— I hate being ill 
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in strange houses — so Ellis took me gently in 
his arms^ though the pain of moving me waj) 
insufferable^ and followed by Miss Cunningham^ 
placed me in the cab. 

'^ I had better accompany you to the door/^ 
said he to that lady ; " you seem too frightened 
to know what to do.'* 

To this pkin speakmg. Miss Cunningham 
answered eagerly enough^ that she should be 
obliged if he would do so, and after directing 
the cabman to drive slowly and carefully he got 
in. As Ve went over the rough stones. Miss 
Cunningham tried to support me from leaning 
back, so as not to feel the movement of the 
vehicle ; but she was not strong enough to bear 
my weight steadily, and her kindness but in- 
creased my torments considerably, till ElliS} see- 
ing what was the matter, made her change places 
with him, and took her office. He supported 
me steadily and gently till we came to Park- 
street, then helped me out,and carried me, under 
Miss Cunningham's directions, without much 
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ado to my own room. When he had laid me 
on^ the sofa there, after a few inquiries respect- 
ing the hurt I had received, he bade me good 
night, saying, however, to Miss Cunningham 
as he turned to leave the apartment — 

'' I may wait in one of the rooms downstairs, 
I suppose. Miss Cunningham, till you hear from 
the doctor how Constance is ?^* 

Miss Cunningham looked horror stricken 
at the idea of his having doubted the possibility 
of her assenting to his request, and Ellis, after 
once more wishing me good night, walked down 
stairs. 

Then the doctor came, and gave it as his 
opinio^ that, from the injuries I had received, I 
should keep my room for more than a month 
which prophecy proved perfectly true. Pai 
enough to suffice for a clear quittance of all ill- 
ness during many years I endured during that 
time ; however I am quite well now, so 1 shall 
say nothing more about the matter. Ellis came 
every day during my illness to inquire after me. 
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but would never enter the house to see Miss 
Cunningham or myself, though orders were left 
with the servants to ask him to do so. 

I do not know whether this proceeding raised 
him in Miss Cunningham^s opinion, or whether 
she felt that as my brother, whatever he wad, he 
ought to see me as I was not in good health ; 
but it seems she wrote him a very polite note, 
when I was able to leave my room, expressing 
her wish to see him in order to thank him for 
his assistance on the night of the disaster. She 
begged him to fix his own evening for visiting 
us, so that there might be no excuse made on 
his part of a prior engagement ; and Ellis, of 
course, felt himself obliged to comply with her 
request. 

We were sitting in the library on the 
evening on which EUis had notified his intention 
of coming to see us. It was dusk; but we 
had a pleasant-looking fire in the grate, and by 
its blaze as he was annoimced, I examined hi 
personal appearance. I do not know why, but 
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his tout ensemble seemed more vulgar than ever 
on that night. He had on a light-coloured^ ill- 
made coat^ at once unbecoming and un- 
£Etshionable, cotton gloves, and a colored 
neckhandkerchief. I never shall forget the 
alarmed look with which Miss Cunningham^s 
eyes travelled over him ; even though Ellis was 
my brother, and I felt ashamed of his 
appearance, I could not help being amused at 
it. His manners, however, though plain and 
blunt, thank heaven ! were tolerable ; he did 
not seem disturbed at the appearance of the 
fastidious Miss Cunningham, but walked into 
the room with the ease of an aristocrat, shook 
hands with her and me, and then sat down by 
my side. 

He discoursed easily and well upon the topics 
of the day; but the subjects he appeared 
fondest of were music and painting ; upon which 
Miss Cunningham being rather a connoisseur^ 
talked with evident delight, till Mr. Kennett 
was announced, and Ellis drawing his chair 
nearer min^ : conversed more pointedly with 
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me. I do not think, — in fact, I am perfectly 
certain that Miss Cunningham was not best 
pleased at the aboye-mentioned sarcastic in- 
c^TiduaPs meeting my brother at her house — I 
know that she did not wish any of her friends 
to do so, and for that reason, I do beliere it 
was, that we spent the eyening in the library, 
for when she does so, scarcely any visitors are 
admitted. But Mr. Kennett, unfortunately, 
was one of the privileged few, who are permitted 
to visit her at all times without ceremony, and 
therefore the servants could not possibly, 
without direct orders, exclude him on that 
night. Miss Cimningham coloured when he 
came in, and evidently wanted to engross all 
his attention to herself, so that Ellis might not 
come in for his share of it. But she could not 
do so ; at first, indeed, Mr. Kennett looked at 
Ellis with an air of superciliousness, I did not 
at all approve ; but gradually as he partially 
overheard fragments of our conversation, he 
glanced at him with that quiet peculiar look 
which his countenance always assumes when he 
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wishes to find out what sort o^ a being a new 
acquaintance is^ and he evidently tried once or 
twice, to Miss Cunningham's great discomfiture, 
to join in our conversation, but as Ellis was 
not looking towards him, he could not im- 
mediately do so, and was obliged only to 
listen for some time. 

Ellis was just th^ talking of his travels : a 
subject which I endeavoured to make him 
continue to converse upon, as I very much 
, wished to know for what motive ihej had been 
undertaken. He had before hinted that it was 
not merely through the love of a low, useless 
life, and as I wanted to find out the truth of 
the matter I therefore encouraged him to talk 
upon them. 

" A wandering sort of life mine has been,^ 
he said; ^^but not in many respects a useless 
one. I call those ten years I spent in travelling 
over the Continent the best part of my 
education. I mingled with all classes of 
sodety, with the highest and the lowest.'^ 
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*' With the highest ?*' I unconsciously said 
as I glanced at his very unfkshionable appear- 
ance . 

'* Yes, Con/* he continued with a peculiar 
smile, ^^ not as their equal though, or under my 
own name. Do you remember ever having 
heard of R r' 

'* The pianist who created one winter such a 
M^n- in the private circles of Paris, and who 
disappeared so suddenly no one knew where ? 
Oh yes — a French girl, a school-fellow of mine 
used to write to me amusing bits of gossip 
about him — she had seen him, and I do believe 
was perfectly in love with him. But what has 
he to do with you ?** 

" Why, a great deal,*' laughed Ellis, though 
he continued to speak in a very low voice, '* I 

was R -. You do not know, perhaps, that 

my love of music has carried me to considerable 
excellence in that art, and that excellence in 
past years, through an accidental introduction 
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that happened to me wit^ a noble family^ gave 
me an easy passport into the most exclusive 
circles of Parisian fashion^ the more so^ perhaps^ 
because I made a difficulty of making the 
simplest display of my talent— only conde- 
scended to favor some by acceding to their 
wishes— did not seem to care for money, and 
was as capricious as I could be, in honoring 
their salons with my presence, since sometimes 
I would devote a whole evening to a musical 
display, for the sake of a couple of guineas, or 
a lady's smile, and at others I would not strike 
a note, though they offered me piles of gold. 
You say I createdyiiror — well, so I did ; but it 
was as much owing to the singularity of my 
assumed character, as to my talent." 

^* And did none of your old friends recognize 
you as B ?** 

^^ Recognize me?" exelaimed Ellis with a 
satnrical smile, ^Vhy, Con, you see what I am, as 
a Londoner — ^not a very fashionable looking 
being, eh ? But in Paris I was the veriest jpe/t/ 
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maitrs in exiBtence — Blvmjn dressed in black, 
with jet ornaments, whick ai course made the 
women set down my eccentricities to an affaire de 
eaur. Well, it was a capital joke for the time, 
and no (me ever found me out, for I passed 
mysdf off as a Frenchman." 

" And had you the accait ?*' I asked — ** did 
not your speech betray you ?" 



^^ Mais nofif MademoiseUey — que votis ties 
incredule /" replied Ellis in the true Parisian 
accents 

^ And why did you sa sutldenly ranish from 
the scene of your triumphs ?" I rejoined. 

^^Becouse my popularity had reaciied its 
aenkh — there is always a zenith and a nadir 
to a man's prospmty, Con-^— and I wished to 
abdicate my assumed d^mracter with glory. I 
(fid so^I electrified the ]^ople at Madame ta 
Comieese 6——'* one night — and tf^ next 
morning I bad vanished no one knew whither. 
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The pianist R was never more heard of, 

consequently they gave out, that the affaire de 
camr they had so gratuitously ascribed to him, 
had killed him, or had urged him to kill himself. 
Generally it was believed that the Morgue 
probably had seen the last of le pauvre R /' 

*' And where did you vanish to ?'' 

*'Ah! where ?'^ rejoined Ellis^w^th an in- 
imitable expression of fun stealing over his 
countenance, '* why, I vanished into a pedlar's 
coat, Con, and travelled about France and 
Germany, aye, and England too, in that fashion, 
and earned a precarious livelihood by a tune on 
the flute, or a day^s work in the fields, or in a 
carpenter's or blacksmith's workshop, for I have 
a tyro's knowledge of some of the lower trades^ 
Con. Then after three years spent in that man- 
ner amongst the lower orders, I played over the 
first farce in several of the foreign courts, as- 
suming a difierent character in each ; I have a 
Proteus-like facility in doing so, that has been 
extremely opportune to me through life.^ 
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'^ But what privations you must have suffer- 
ed sometimes^ Ellis/' I said. 

*^ Privations ?" he said, **oh, no ! nothing to 
speak of — I like that sort of life. To be sure I 
might have travelled in a more gentlemanly 
way, had I chosen to spend the whole of the few 
hundreds I inherited from my father, but then 
I wanted to let part of those accumulate during 
my wanderings, so that I might be sure of a 
lodging and a dinner when I chose to enter into 
private life again. And in fact I have now above 
a hundred pounds a-year coming in to me as 
regularly as clock-work. So you see I am a 
provident fellow after all. Con. Perhaps by the 
time I am past three-score and ten I may be 
enabled to live like a gentleman." 

He paused ; and I, eager to know more, said 
quietly, *' And how have you been ^spending the 
last few years, Ellis ?'* 

"Oh abroad, abroad— after I had travelled 
over those parts of Europe which most interest- 
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ed me^ I went straight to other parts of the 
globe/* 

^^ What a life of hardship yours must have 
been P' I said. 

^ Hardship ? not at all/' he rejoined^ sliding 
back his chair stiU farther from Miss Cimning- 
ham and Mr. Eennett, who were looking at us^ 
attracted; no doubt^ by the eloquence^ of his 
gestures^ which when he became heated in dis- 
course grew very earnest. '^ Cannot you con- 
ceive the pleasures of such a life^ Constance ? the 
variety of adventures I must have encountered 
— ^its long dreamy wanderings through scenes of 
surpassing beauty — ^through the icebergs of the 
N(xtii — ^the sun-lighted valleys of the glorious 
South — ^the wild passes of Switzerland andTyrol 
— ^the myrtle and orange bowers of Provence — 
the sandy wastes of Africa, where the palaces 
and tombs of a thousand kings sleep imdisturb- 
ed beneath the dust of the desert ? Aye ! and 
even cross the Atlantic, where Nature doihea 
herself with a surpassing and gigantic loveliness. 
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at if the Neir World in the marveHoUB gcandeur 
gf its featarsB fereshadowed the grewt 4eatin&e& 
of the ohiidfen the Old World hm fovoed her to 
adopt." 

I looked up at Ellis; he was qMaldng etum- 
4sf]y> half dreamily, as if more oeeupied with 
his own thoughts than with my presence^ and I 
did not utter one word^ for I felt that the swift 
under-Kmrrent of his soul was overfiowii^ its 
smoother sur&ce, and in' its overflow revealing, 
perhaps, unconsciously, its depth and strength. 
I knew that if he would continue to speak for 
a few momentts longer in that strata, I should 
know mote of his real disposition, than I might 
otherwise do ki many years, and I was silent. 
Nothing putd me in a greater passion than to 
see people call back to our strong English re- 
serve of character a person who may be thus 
laying bare tiie inward glow of the sottPs en- 
thusiasm, by a chill remark, or an admiring oh ! 
or ah ! to listen and look is then sufficient^ and 
so I hstened find lobked, and Ellis conthmed: 

VOL. I, H 
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^^ You do not call a life so spent, with a defi- 
nite end in view, too, a useless one, do you, 
Constance ? the time, in which the soul expands 
to comprehend even an infinitesimal part of 
Creation, cannot be wasted ; for then the voice 
of the Eternal speaks from all His works, and 
presses His image indelibly upon the heart. 
£ach to his vocation. Con — and those wander- 
ings were the beginning of mine. Till, in the 
hiish of the Glacier — ^the solitude of the Andes 
— the quiet of a still Southern night, I looked 
towards the firmament, and saw its deep blue 
vault engirdling me with characters of light, iny 
soul had not risen to comprehend the Makeir of 
them all. But then, then the simplest prayer 
of infancy seemed to have a world-wide meaning 
— ^then did the heart and spirit bow contrite 
before the Everlasting Throne/^ 

And Ellis was silent. He had commenced 
speaking in his natural careless tone of voice,; 
but gradually, as if the images of the past had 
poured with overwhelming vehemence into his 
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mind^ he had uttered his words passionately, 
but in a low, almost breathless whisper. I know 
not whether he in those moments thought of 
the presence of Miss Cunningham and Mr. 
Kennett — I do not think he did. They could 
not exactly hear what he said, nor could they 
distinguish the traces of emotion visible on his 
face, for we were sitting at a good distance from 
them, yet they must have heard Ellis's low 

9 , 

toned whisper pour forth its string of passion- 
ate, but indistinct words, for I heard their voices 
involuntarily fall as if to catch their meaning. 
As for me, I listened to Ellis in utter astonish- 
ment. It cannot be, I thought, that he is all 
they say he is ; and that thought must have 
been partially expressed upon my countenance, 
for when, after several seconds' silence, I lifted 
my eyes to his face, I saw his fixed upon mine 
with a piercing expression of enquiry. Won- 
dering at his words, I was still silent ; in a few 
moments he was not. 

" You doubted the feruth of the r^orts put 

b2 
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out respecting xne, Constance^'^ he said^ ^^ and 
with the courage of a brave, though raah girl^^ you 
came to me;, and tried to see if they wece true. 
For that act you have a full daim upon my aJ^ 
fectionsin spite of the past ; and in requitalfi I 
have endeavoured to disprove the evil the; would 
have made you helieve of me. Not fi>r many 
persons would I have tatoi that trouhle*-^tbe 
slander the world has cast at me, it shall, clqaosa 
from me itself; I will not stir hand or topoguet 
in the matter.^ He was silent agauvthen he 
rejoined in a calmer voice, ^^ And yet;, ^Impef, 
there was a show of reason in their douhts of 
my character; the ]ik I led had not a fair^aul^ 
side; to consortfor awhile with the humble 4vnd 
sometimes with the vile, was not. certauUy.it w^ 
to win chfa:acter or esteem. Thig^ knew noi^ 
too, the principle that upheld me froogn fidlii^g 
amidst the snares of poverty.^ 
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**What principle?^' I asked with some in- 
terest, seeing that he was again silent. 

He looked at me straightly : '^ Mine of old," 
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he-said, ^iv«rt sairvii wUl, andam kinest heaft ; 
but neither irbm witt mar iysaest heart could 
faaye kept me fk)m falling when passing through 
the scenes I hare passed flitbUgh-^-^only a h%her 
prindple, only faitii in the Redisemer coipjd have 

* ■' * 

done so. Little sister, I mapped out myntufe 
when 01^ twenty-one; I have wandeied tlmmj^ 
the wotld these fifteen years^I have spent greater 
partof the patrimony I inherited from my father. 
I knew I should do so — I intended to do bo« 
I did not dreun of feme or after wealth ; mine 
was a spirit that even in its vhrgin imageiT 
created a life of difficulty, to pass th)^>ugh, to 
overcome, and the weird my own spirit inclosed 
upon itsdf has been partially accomplished. 
Now it rests, tiU it finds leisure and strengtih to 
accomplish better things. Good-bye, Con, I 
owed you this confidence for the true spirit you 
showed in tracing me out, good-bye." 

And he seemed about to rise, when I said — 
^^ Oh ! you are not going, Slfis, you are not 

going — or if you go, you must promise to come 

and see me aganu^ 
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He leant forward with his head on his hand 
for some moments^ then answered — 

** I can give you no such promise^ dear girl — 
our paths diverge widely in life : I have many 
affairs on hand^ which will take me abroad for 
the space of a week or two. I say again, as I 
said at our former meeting, our intercourse 
would be an unpleasant one for all parties — 
you know not the difficulties that would hedge 
it round in this family — therefore, it cannot be 
continued. Yet see, little sister, I am not 
wholly blind to your awakened kindness, since 
I would not have you think harshly of me — 
since I have told you what I have. If we meet 
in the future we shall not distrust one another 
— so good-bye.'^ 

And he rose and walked towards Miss Cun- 
ningham — I rose too. 

^^ Is it not soon for Ellis to leave us. Miss 
Cunningham ?'^ I said, ^' and he says he shall 
not be able to see me for a long time again.'^ 
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It is not late,^^ coldly she rejoined^ " pray 
favour us with your company for a little longer, 
Mr. Grey ?'' 

He bent his ey^s upon her with a strange, 
scornful look, as if he fully read that her^s was 
an unwilling invitation, and the blood flushed 
up to her cheeks, and she said more earnestly: 

< 
^^ You really must not go, Mr. Grey — Con- 
stance must have her own way — remember, she 
is only just convalescent — pray do not go.^^ 

And seeing my eagerness for his stay, £llis 
did not go; but sat down near the marble group, 
I have so often mentioned to you, Jessie, and 
upon my maiing some observation upon it, 
instantly began discussing its merits. In which 
occupation he was soon joined by Mr. Kennett, 
who had been long watching for an opportunity 
to address him. Whether he was struck by his 
evident good taste in the fine arts, or his very 
bad taste in dress I cannot say ; but he made 
at once the most insidious approaches to a 
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thorough aequuntance with him* And EUis^ 
who now^ did not seem to care about what he 
was saying or doii^, soon entered into conver- 
sation with him^ and to mj great delist was 
^nuluidly drawn almost unwittingly to display 
the ridbes of a mind stored with all the wealth 
(^3p^(^9cettiat trayd or study could gire* Much 
as I disliked Mr. Kennett for his inveterate love 

of 4£s8ecting people's characters^ I could not 
hdp being pleased with this instance of his skill 
in doing so* It was perfectly delidous to see 
the tact with which he hit upon the richest 

nooks and comers of Ellis^s mind^ and extract- 
ed their sweets; it was very amusing, too, to 
watch Miss Cunningham's manner towards Ellis 
graduaUy soften down into perfect admiration. 

Soimd sense, profound reflection, and extraor^- 
nary vigour and originalityof imagination^andan 
enthusiastic love of the beautiful Ellis displayed. 
I saw little Mr. Kennett smiling within himself 
at the discovery of this rough diamond, for 
rpu|;ih enough Ellis^s exterior looked ; but at 
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lart the timo-piecd struck ihs kom^ and SUb 
■cNsetogo. 

Mks Cimaifigkatt Mted him t# coise q;aki. 

'^ I am pleased to gire you the satisfaction of 
knowing. Miss Cuimingham^ that I shall not 
intrude heie again/^ was hm answer. 

And he bowed himself out, I was shocked 
at his rudeness, and ran into the hall after him. 

^^ Ellis P^ I said, ^ what could induce you to 
give that unpolite reply to Miss Cunningham ?^' 

^^ Unpolite ?^ he repeated, ^' pooh 1 nonsense 
— ^who is that dapper4ooking little fellow I have 
just left ?** 

''Mr. Kennett," I answered, ''avcry dis- 
tinguished young barrister." 

And wishing me good-bye, Ellis without an- 
other word left the house. 

When I returned to the library, I saw that 

Miss Cunningham was still discomposed by the 

rudeness of Ellis's parting salutation, and as for 

me 1 felt perfbctly ashamed to look her in the 

H 5 
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&ce — ^it was ill-bred of him to say that to an 
old lady^ was it not ? So I went and talked to 
Mr. Kennett^ and he instantly began to praise 
Ellis^ and speak of his great talents^ though he 
added sarcastically as was his wont — 

^^ fiut he seems to have bestowed so much 
time upon the cultivation of his mind^ that he 
had not leisure to look after his dress — did you 
notice the cut of his coat, Miss Lyttelton ?" 

I laughed at this, and thought I might have 
cried " carrots !" to punish him, but, however, 1 
merely answered — " Well, I am glad you like 
him, your praise is worth having, for it is rarely 
given — he is my brother/^ 

" Brother !" echoed Mr. Kennett in amaze- 
ment — " I am always getting into scrapes with 
you, Miss Lyttelton. Brother, is he ? this then 
must be the Ellis Grey, Cunningham has so 
often spoken to me about — surely it cannot be 
so?^^ 
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Surely it is so,^^ I replied, ^^ and why not ? 
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But does my guardian speak of him ? What 
does he say of him ?'^ The little man, however, 
was on his guard again, and only rejoined, with 
a look of stolid gravity — 

"That he is the Wandering Jew, Miss 
Lyttelton." 

And so saying he rose and bade me and 
Miss Cunningham good evening. 

I did not finish the day as pleasantly as I 
began it, though Miss Cimningham was just 
as kind as ever to me, and never mentioned 
Ellis's rudeness, still I could not talk com- 
fortably to her as was my wont. It seemed to 
weigh upon my mind, and though I made 
several efibrts to appear cheerful I could not 
succeed. My thoughts too y^ere pre-occupied 
with Ellis, and I sat up long after midnight, 
thinking of a hundred difierent things. Is it 
not strange that Ellis should have distinctly 
explained his past life to me ? and yet I feel 
flattered by the confidence. But what I think 
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0till stranger^ is^ that after ail the slanders 
people so kindly propagated about him^ be 
9)10^14 ^lum out to be f^ligipusly inclined ; and 
more singular too, does it appoajr to me^ that 
he should avow being so. Men rarely ac- 
knowledge that ; taking th^n by outward forms^ 
indeed^ young men are seemingly not very 
religious, few of them like to go to church ; 
fewer kneel at the proper times in the service, 
and fewest of all like to be seen reading the 

hymn the choir is pinging, pr to fpeak tp their 
brothers or sisters of religion as a subjept on 

ifhich they h^ve thought much| 97 wish^ to 

think much upon^ therefore I wQiMJisred the 

more at the almpst voiceless enthu^iaspa with 

which ^llis spoke of Qq4, I have read of 

s|ich ^ feelin^^ but I l)^ye never felt it n^ysie^f, 

or seen it experienced by others, at le^t pot 

in my circle of acqi^nt^pcip* My religjiop;^ 

aj>d } QJODL ^n^d the r^igiojr^ 9^ piy ^^^1 i^ 

of a very conv<^nj^t sort, most)ly put pn pi> 

Sundays, and surely must consijst ip for^P, sino^ 

howeye;p dpsely we foUpw witl^ our eyes tji^ 
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reading of the Litiupgy^ we rarely read its 
beaatifol prayers as if uttered by ourselves. 
I hiive read beautiful descriptions of a religious 
life and education^ and I have conceived how 
happy such a life may be ; but it seems beyond 
practical application — the mere forms of re- 
ligion are dry^ a mere skeleton to which no 
life clings — and what^ generally^ do our 
teaches and relations teach us by the forms of 
its outer life ? they tell us notiung — ^they teach 
us to say our prayers^ and to go to church on a 
Sunday^ to listen to a sermon with silent atten^ 
tion^ to go home and forget it. Do not scold 
me^ Jess^ and say^ I know not what I am 
talking about-r-do not tell me that the persons 
who go to church are religious and good — I 
know that a great part of them are not so — I 
myself am not so. I know that I^ as well as 
otiiers^ the instant we come out of church fall 
into our worldly train of thoughts^ discuss all 
the dresses we have noticed in the pews^ till 
one of us so fiEur forgets herself as to hum an 
opera tune^ and some old lady^ interrupting a 
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most uncharitable dissertation on one of her 
neighbour's characters^ hears it^ and exclaims 
with saintly propriety, " How wicked ! singing 
on a Sunday, shocking V' This of course stills 
us, and we relapse into a state of sleepiness, or 
else rouse up for a little time to discuss some 
lady's cap or bonnet with delightful piqtiancy. 1 
wonder, dear, in which consists the most harm ? 
singing a harmless song, or cutting up the faults 

of your friends, for the edification of yourself 
and circle. Which is the best Sunday's occu- 
pation ? Do not mistake me, Jess ; I do not 
want to dance, sing, or play on a Sunday, all I 
wish to infer is that before people blame «ome 
Latitudinaiians for doing so, they should first 
of all enquire whether they themselves do 
better. A fault unwisely reproved is never 
corrected. Do not thmk me too severe ; for I 
often feel myself, against conscience, one of the 
above-mentioned inconsistent beings. Certainly 
in our schools, and in our homes, religion is 

not sufficiently allied to beauty : I do not 
mean beauty of outward form — Puseyism some 
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people would call it — but beauty of sentiment, 

if I may so express myself. In the old and 

new Testaments you see religious advice given 

in the most exquisite taste of diction, sentiment, 

and imagery ; but in the tracts and works of 

the present day, except a few eminent exceptions, 

there is very little of either — ^people seem to 

shim reading religious literature except as a 
duty, — I know I do. I take up a sermon or 

tract, I see a string of beautiful texts shining 
out like real pearls amidst false ones ; for the 
context is but a lame imitation of them.. I do 
not like to see the Scripture language so poorly 
imitated — why not let the Scriptures stand as 
they are in their diction, exquisite and unap- 
proachable, and when we make comments upon 
them,let us make them in the diction of our day, 
that which we use in our homes, by our hearths; 
and these comments framed in our household, 
language, will then more certainly attract us to 
their truths or advice, and bring into greater, 
relief, and give greater force to the venerable 
style of the Scriptures, when quoted or read by 
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our divines. Often do I lay down a religioos 
book — ^you will say^ perhaps^ fastidiously — ^ 
because every sentence that I read seems to say^ 
this style is an assumed style, this is not the 
style in which the author would talk by his 
own fireside, or as his thoughts present them-^ 
selves to his mind; andoften do I take it up 
again and say: read on — the matter may be 
good, though the style is bad — separate tiie 
chaff from the wheat, and read on. And I do 
laboriously enough; and an hour afterwards, 
perhaps, I open a book of history, or of 

travelB, and sometimes even a novel, written in 
a plain unaffected way, but through which you 
still see the hand of God, and hear his voice, 
for where do you not recognise them ? and do 
you know, Jess, I have often had deeper feelings 
of devotion awakened by such books, than by a 
sermon. It is but to have the thought of Ood's 
presence ever in our minds^ and everything we 
see that is right, becomes a source of religious 
thought and feeling, and we mingle the thought 
of the Creator with everything that is beautiful 
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Hud good — and our rdigion beocnnes^ as it were, 
world wide. CSoidd they not teach rdigion 
aoioethkig in this way when we foe ehildi^, 
aoEid not BuJce us leam the more doctrvial points 
till we are of an age to trnderstand them? 
How often do I recollect crying over my 
eatoohism, and wondering what some portions of 
it mesAt, and wishing tohnye any other k^son to 
learn, because to me it seemed any other 
would have been easier. How often do I 
recoUect dreading the Sunday to come round 
beoMise 1 feared that I should have to leam 
the collects and the epistles of the day, in 
exchange of which I would rather have learnt 
the hardest lesson in history ; and other girls 
felt like me — ^the Collect and Epistle were 
dreaded; but the Gospel, though sometimes 
twice as long, we learnt easily — and why? 
because the style was clearer, the doctrinal 
points fewer, the matter more suited to our 
comprehensions. Now what could girls of our 
age understand of St. Paul's Epistles ? 

I wish they would teach us to love God in 
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His great and glorious works^ and in the death 
of his Son, before they make us learn such 
terrible hard lessons^ and make us class religion 
amongst the irksome duties of life^ and not 
amongst its brightest privileges. And now, Jessie, 
good night ! how fast 1 write in these quiet hours ! 
how the string of thought lengthens and draws 
out thought after thought, which before I 
dreamed not I could have — how the deep love 
and reverence with \^hich Ellis spoke of the 
Creator, lingers on my mind ! Jessie, I see 
the dawn breaking through the closed . window 
curtains ; good night. 
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CHAPTER VII 



/3 DO believe, Jessie, that for the last month 
I have been so taken up with poor Ellis, and my 

rencontre with Emily, who, by-the-bye, with our 

cousin Vane, has quitted town for the Isle of 

Wight, that I have not spoken a word about Mr* 

Elwin. fiut do not suppose for all that, that he 

has forsaken me. Oh no ! he was most attentive 

in calling to enquire how I was during my 

illness, and he has as much as said he loves me 

beyond expression. One evening in the 

drawing-room I think he would have declared 

« 

his sentiments more fully, had not Miss Cim- 
ningham, very inopportunely walked into the 
room at that juncture — what disagreeable beings 
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.Ilk 

old ladies sometimes are ! 1 cannot write a 
line more to-night, for it is very late, as I have 
but just returned from the opera, and I want 
to have full six hours sleep, in order that I may 
look well at a ball I am going to to-morrow, 
and where I shdl mosi; certainly meet 
Mr. Elwin. 



Ah ! dearest Jessie, how happy I am 1 
though it is nearly five o'clock in the morning, 
I must tell you all about it. But I suppose you 
already guess what I mean to relate ? — ^yes, I 
am engaged to Mr. Elwin, Jessie, he is so 
generous, so high-spirited, so kin^y and so 
considerate ! Tou should have heard how he 
told me he loved me, so beautifully ! and then 
his eyes and his smile, Jessie ! those larger 
dark eyes ; that exquisite smile, I have them 
before me now ! 

We were standmg in one of the lovdiest con- 
servatories you can possibly imagine ; the air 
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vas redole&t with p^rfiune from its rare and 
beautiful flowers^ Biad the music echoii^ from 
the distant drawing-room scraadfidlike a mdody 
feam dreaadanid. IkEownotwhafthesaid^ Jess; 
aU I know is tlrat his wovda ware very beauti- 
hi, iffid that they made b^ heart beait^ and my 
Aeek flush,, as* I fdt he waa asking me to be 
his f and I murmured ^' Tes^" from behind my 
Sm, n^ioh aaon he puUed laughingly away^ and 
eaHed me his betrothed — la& owti-^-his Con- 
flftance^ Jessie 1 

And I am so very^ very happy ! 



Jessie dear^ what shall I do ? tiiat itt-natured 
Mr. Cunningham has absolutely refused Ids con- 
sent to my engagement with Mr. Elwin ! "Riree 
weeks have elapsed sinae I last piact my pen to 
tSiis paper, and during that short space of lime 
Mr. Gunmn^nun has returned from a: visit to 
his country ftiendft^ and crushed all hopes of son 
immeffiate xmion with Albeit; I am so prro- 
yoked with him--I am iSR) wretched! I never 
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thought his dislike to Mr. Elwin would entirely 
prevent him giving his consent. I thought his 
objections to him were merely the prejudices of 
a middle-aged bachelor^ jealous of a good-look- 
ing young man's succia desodeti ; but it seems 
however they have rise in a deep-rooted dislike^ 
and that he is perfectly determined I shall not 
accept him as my husbaud till I am my own 
mistress^ till I am of age^ for which propitious 
time I shall have to wait a Aill year. But let 
me tell you how all this came to pass^ and how 
it has ended^ and what I said about the matter, 
for I assure you I said no little. First, however, 
you must know that Albert and I resolved not 
to mention anything of the engagement to Miss 
Cunningham till her brother came home, for as 
we expected some opposition to it on her part 
as well as his, we thought it would be better to 
bear the brunt of the whole matter at once from 
both, and thus have but one struggle instead of 
two, before we brought the affair to a close. So 
all things went on quietly and secretly till Mr. 
Cunningham came home, and then, Albert, 
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when he called in Park-street a few evenings 
after, asked my respected guardian for some mo- 
ments private conversation with him in the 
library, and then and there made formal propo- 
sals to him for me, which were, as I afterwards 
learnt to my great indignation, as formally re- 
flised by Mr. Cunningham. I do not know all 
the particulars of that interview, I only know 
my youth was made the chief plea of his not 

' consenting to the match — as if a girl of nineteen 
and a half! was not old enough to be married, 

'indeed ! I only know that Mr. Elwin quitted 
the house in a passion, and that presently after 
his retreat, I was called down stairs to the li- 

'brary, where Mr. Cunningham was sitting alone. 
I was not then apprised of Mr. Elwin *s having 
been refused, and I vrent down with a kind of 
fear about me that I could not understand, for 
I felt quite certain of Mr. Cunningham's ulti- 
mate acquiescence in the marriage. 

That agreeable gentleman was standing near 
the table when I entered, and whether Mir. 
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Ehrm liad beat ksraig 1b|^ wovdb witti fuA €r 
B0l^ I camuiiBjy bat he could ooi eoBceal fipoat 
me an ag^tdioB of manner imder wliidi lie vas 
labomnng — I daie mj. Us e ona ci mr e waa idl- 
ing lumkoir wiong hewaain tinia pvevenfting 
the muan of two aach kmng heazta aa AlbcK^a 
andnune. In afefraeeonda, however^ aftermy 
entmnce he beeame mcxre compoaedy and look- 
ing towanla me^aanot in a very camafale atate 
of mind^ I ilood befisie him fuming mjadf 
witift a feaflicr £m I had can^t iqp in my hand 
io pievent myadf loddng aa ailly aa all yonng 
kdiea do look whte apoken to about their mai^ 
ilagMj he bq^ ta mutter aometiung about lus 
aoRow in being obliged to xefuae his consent to 
my engagement with Mr. Ehrin. I lifted up my 
eyeain airizniishmenty and glanced at the ahuf- 
flingi.focdish looking man he£oatt me— 4ie refuse 
hia oonaentj indeed ! thought I^ he put a stqp 
to my hap|)ine8s ! and while my heart beat fiat 
with indignation at the idea, and I remained 
silent from absolute surprise, he went on to say, 
that his respect for my fother would not allow 
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him to sufTer his daughter to wed a man who 
was not in any way worthy of her, and uttered 
a heap of other absurd accusations against Albert 
— ^about his possessing neither principles nor 
heart— that I listened to with burning anger. 
Then he ceased speaking for a moment or two : 
I fimned myself rather quickly — I was thinking 
of all his mean attempts to separate me and 
Albert — of his wish to depreciate him in my 
opinion, and I scarcely had sufficient temper to 
answer for awhile ; at lengthy however, I said 
in a tolerably calm voice — 

" Am I to imderstand then, that Mr. Cun- 
ningham absolutely refuses his consent to my 
engagement with Mr. Elwin ?" 

He looked distressed for a moment, and then 
said he was obliged to do so from motives of 
conscience, with regard to my happiness. 



" Motives of conscience ?" I repeated — ^^my 
happiness ! allow me to assure you, sir, that I 

VOL. I. I 
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will not trouble you with the charge of it — that 
I will fully take care of myself/* 



" By placing it in the hands of Mr. Elwin ?*' 
said Mr. Cunningham hastily. 

Now I did not exactly mean that, but to vex 
him, I of course bowed assent. He shuffled up 
and down the room in those horrid looking slip- 
pers of his, and then rejoined — 

^' I must appear very harsh to you, Miss Lyt- 
telton, in acting as I do — in seeming to blight 
the first dawn of love ; but it is my duty." 

The what ? the first dawn of love ? what does 
the man understand about that? I thought, glanc- 
ing at his ungainly figure and face, and I an- 
swered aloud — 

" I do not see that it is so at all : ladies have 
surely a right to choose those to whom they give 
their hands, nor am I so destitute of sense as 
to furnish you with a sufficient cause for not 
allowing me to follow the rule, Mr. Cunning- 
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ham — I have never heard a word spoken against 
Mr. Elwin, save by you and your sister." 

" He is supposed to be rich ; he is agreeable, 
and handsome/^ replied he. ^^ Society alway s 
favours such men^ and rarely animadverts upon 
their faults — such as they, are always preferred 
to, to— '^ 

Such as you, I thought, wickedly enough, 
Jess, and I involuntarily and sarcastically 
glanced at his ungraceful person, and he met ^ 
that glance, and rightly interpreted its meaning, 
for he suddenly stopped short in what he was 
saying, coloured deeply, and walked two or three 
steps away from me. It was not right of me to 
be so satirical even in thought, but really ne did 
vex me so, and I certainly did not think he was 
quick enough to understand the meaning of that 
glance. Presently he returned to the attack — 

^^ As, as I was saying. Miss Lyttelton,^' he 

began after two or three moments^ silence, and 

then he stopped short again, and stared me in 

I 2 
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tlie face — Groth as he wa» — I suppose because 
my eyes had begun to fill with tears at his op- 
position to my wishes. But I wiped them away 
quickly enough^ and said with a mocking smile : 

'^ As you were «aying, sir P* 

^^ A s, as I was saying," he continued, colour- 
ing very deeply, then he stopped short again. 

I lost my patience. ^^ Well, and what were 
♦ you saying ?*' I repeated. ^^ You seem to know 
. as little of what you are talking about, as you 
assuredly do of Mr. Elwin's character. Pray 
collect yourself, I am in no hurry ; but during 
the time you may take to make that efibrt, and 
which I fear will be rather long, allow me to 
take a chair, as I am very tired from last night's 
ball.'^ 

And I really was fatigued ; for I had not en- 
tirely recovered from the weak state into which 
the brougham accident had thrown me, and Mr. 
Cunningham^s proceedings had rather irritated 
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and excited me; in fact^ I did not feel quite able 
to stand ; consequently I thought I had better 
sit down at once, and not make a scene of it. 
This, however, seemed a piece of impudence on 
my part to Mr. Cunningham, as I intended it 
should — don't be angry with me, Jessie ! and 
he coloured deeply, and walking close to me, 
said in a firmer tone of voice than he had yet 
used — 

^^ At least you might show me common polite- 
ness, if not respect, as, as the person delegated 
to take charge of you by your late &ther. Miss 
Lyttelton.'" 

Jess, I honoured him for his sudden firmness ; 
for I had thought the man a great simpleton to 
take all my rudeness without reproach, as he 
had hitherto done, and flirting my fan about, 
I looked up in his face with a comical smile, 
and replied — 

" So I would, Mr. Cunningham, had you a 
few grey hairs in your head ; but you have not ; 
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and, on my word, I ciuinot do it, unless you 
will consent to wear a venerable looking wig/^ 

He looked at me for a moment in astonish- 
ment, then after due consideration, condescend- 
ed to smile, while, in the same laughing way, I 
continued — 

^^ Now, Mr. Cunningham, be a good guardy, 
consent to my engagement with Mr. Elwin, and 
I will be the most obedient ward imaginable. 
I know you will do so in the end ; for I guess 
that you are only punishing my past incivility 
to you by a temporary denial of Mr. Elwin's 
suit. Well, I own I have been unpolite and 
mischievous, and all that ; but I will give you my 
promise not to be so for the future, if you will 
only say yes to my present prayers, like a dear, 
good guardian ! do now P' 

And I clasped my hands beseechingly, and 
looked like a darling, I am sure, Jessie ; but as 
I did so, a terrible paleness overspread Mr. 
Cunningham^s features, and in a low agitated 
voice, he answered— 



<i 
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I cannot^ I cannot ; you know not whom 
you would wed. Miss Lyttelton/' 

" Whom ?" I repeated suddenly and indig- 
nantly, fop my passion was rising, ^' Whom ? a 
man of honour — your friend — ^whom you receive 
at your house as a gentleman — ^treat as a gen- 
tleman, and yet slander behind his back P' 

Mr. Cunningham seemed once more to arouse 
himself. 

^^That which I have just now alleged against 
him, I have spoken to his face,'^ he said, 
" many, and many a time in past years. It 
would be well for you to be silent. Miss 
Lyttelton, since you know not what you are 
talking about. The epithet of slanderer does 
not apply to me — but the child of my father's 
fnend shall not wed misery if I can help it, 
though it may cost me much — as it has done 
this day.'^ 

^^ Much '/' I replied, thinking he directly ap- 
plied the reproach to me, and looking up at him 
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With a scornful smUe, "why how sensitive we 
are^ Mr. Cunningham! one would think you 
had gone through slander^ insult^ and dishonour 
for my sake^ ivhen, I suppose^ the very utmost 
you have suffered in my behalf, may be com- 
prised in a few taunts from me, and a few high 
words about present and past transactions from 
Mr. Elwin. 



'^ More ?^ he rephed almost hoarsely, and lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm, he grasped it with 
the strength of iron, while his dark grey eyes 
looked piercingly into mine. " M^ore ! and you 
know it, else you would not taimt me as you 
do. Past transactions ! dishonour ! but no, no ! 
he could not have been so mad as to have 
told her — ^no, fool that I am, he could not !*' 

And he let go my hand, and stood fixedly 
looking at me with a stony gaze, that perfectly 
afirighted me. 

'*Mr. Cunningham '/' I exclaimed, attempting 
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to rise from my chair^ yet trembling so much 
that I could not standi for I really thought he 
had suddenly gone mad — " What is the matter ? 
What have I said ? Pray let me go !*' 

And I would have lyalked to the door — for I 
have an utter horror of mad people — and the 
idea possessed me that he was mad^ but it was 
in vain that I tried to pass him^ that stony^ 
piercing gaze followed me^ and stretching out 
his hand he seized mine, and said — 

'^ Must all know it — all madden me ? must 
the crimes of the dead make others wretched ?** 

Jessie dear^ I heard no more, for when I found 

he had seized me, and I imagined I was in a 

madman's grasp, such extreme fear possessed 

me, that I fainted outright. And you must 

not kugh at my weakness in so domg, because 

I had felt ill all the morning, and what with 

Mr. Cunningham's unkind opposition to my 

wishes, and the terrible passion he put himself 

i5 



into at last^ I could not help it. I never do 
such silly things when I am perfectly well. 

When I was coming to myself again^ the first 
thing I comprehended was that Miss Cunning- 
ham was sprinkling Eau de Cologne on my &ce^ 
and that I was lying on a sofa near the library 
window. The first words I heard her say, were, 
^^ She is better now, Cuthbert ; but she must 
be kept more quiet than she has been, I did not 
know she was still so weak ; she is better now." 

*^ Is she ?*' I heard Mr. Cunningham reply 
in a hurried voice. " I did not think she would 
feel a little contradiction in this manner.^' 

" Hypocrite ?' thought I, as I heard him, and 
I opened my eyes, and with a strong eflfort sat 
up and said, " Nor shoTild 1 have done so, Mr. 
Cunningham, unless I had thought you w«re 
mad : I am not such a simpleton as to faint 
away at seeing a man in a passion.'^ 



tc 



A passion !'' repeated Miss Cunningham. 
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^ Cuthbert in a passion ! I never saw him in 
one in my life !" 

Here Mr. Cuimingham suddenly walked 
away^ and looked out of the window. 

^^ Then you would have had that satisfaction^ 
Miss Cunningham^'' said I, " if you had been 
with me ten minutes ago." 

Mr. Cunningham walked back to my side^ 
and leaning on the sofa firom which I had risen^ 
with his face averted from me said — " I offer 
every apology^ Miss Lyttelton, for having given 
way to so ungovernable a temper before you* 
I regrefc doing so most bitterly.*' 

And then he stopped shorty and looked at me 
with that same haggard^ piercing look^ with 
which he had frightened me so before^ and I 
with a sort of fear shrank back to Miss Cun- 
ningham's side^ and said — 

" Indeed^ Miss Cunningham^ I am afraid. 
Indeed^ Mr. Cunningham must be ill or mus^ 
be mad." 
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'^ Cuthbert !" exclaimed Miss Cunningham, 
in perfect astonishment, as she too caught the 
look, " why what is the matter with you ?" 

" Nothing,'* he answered moodily, and at that 
moment the footman walked in, and placing a 
card in Miss Cimningham^s hand, which con- 
tained a request from one of her friends to ac- 
company her to the opera that evening, in 
the few seconds which elapsed while Miss 
Cunningham received the message and replied 
to it, my fascinating guardian stepped hastily 
up to me again, and said in a voice of strong 
emotion, ^ For Heaven's sake, Miss Ly ttelton, 
say no more of what has happened before my 
sister — ^you may for ever destroy her peace of 
mind if you do/' 

I looked up in amazement. 

^^ It is true — ^too true,'* he added, " it was a 
bitter remembrance which your words unwit- 
tingly revived, that caused me to forget myself 
in your presence as I did.'^ 

That Mr. Cunningham was agonized by BbtM 
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inward grief was dear^ for his brow was almost 
livid from agitation^ and as 1 do not delight in 
seeing people in pain, I answered — "I will not 
— 1 will not — I did not intend to hurt you ! 
what can you mean ?'• 

'^ At some other time," he muttered, " I will 
teU you all/' 

And at that moment, Miss Cunningham hav- 
ing delivered a message to the footman, turned 
again to me and her brother, and said — 

^^Well, Cuthbert, just explain this to me — 
what does Constance mean by saying you 
frightened her by your anger?" 

*^ Miss Lyttelton will explain," he replied, 
bending a look of entreaty towards me that 
made me certainly feel a sort of compassion 
for him as he seemed to throw himself so 
entirely upon my generosity. Miss Cunning- 
ham turned to me for the promised iclairctsse" 
ment. 

What could I do? there stood Mr. Cun- 
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ningham looking as pale and woebegone^ as a 
criminal at the scaffold, and there stood his 
sister, waiting in wondering patience for the 
explanation. What could I do ? Jess, I took 
half the blame upon myself and said : 

^^ Why ! you know Miss Cunningham I had 
felt faint and sick all the morning, and when 
Mr. Cunningham began to abuse Mr. Elwin it 
excited me so that I fainted. 

^^ But you said Cuthbert was in a passion.*' 

^^ Did I ? oh, well ! and so he was ; I think, 
however, I first gave him cause for it." 

^^ But you also said you thought he was mad?^ 
pertinaciously urged Miss Cunningham. 

^^ And so 1 did, who but a madman would 
abuse Mr. Elwin ?^' I answered with the self- 
denial of a martyr, and allow me to tell you, 
Jessie, I did not at that moment feel very 
amiably disposed towards Mr. Cunningham. 
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Miss Cunningham looked relieved. " Oh V' 
she said " I thought it was much woi'se than it 
it is ; but my poor child you must be still very 
weak, if you feel faint at a little excitement. 
Come for a country drive with me before 
dinner, that will do you good." And then 
what do you think she added, Jessie ? Imagin- 
ing of course from my account of the matter 
that / was wholly in the wrong, she turned to 
Mr. Cunningham, who was standing like a 
petrified simpleton in the middle of the room 
and said, " But make friends with your guar- 
dian, child, before you leave him, shake hands 
with him — for I suppose you will not beg his 
pardon, (beg his pardon indeed ! I mentally 
uttered,) Come Cuthbert, forgive the wilful 
little thing, and let us be gone.*' 

Imagine how I burned with indignation ! 
Mr. Cunningham with a sillier look than ever 
advanced to do as he was bid, and I declare, 
Jessie, I am scarcely to blame, all things 
considered, for what followed. He took my 
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hand in his, pressed it so hardly that all my 
rings were squeezed into my fingers, and I 
could scarcely refrain from screaming; then, 
the simpleton, just as Miss Cunningham, 
thinking matters were amicably settled, stepped 
over the threshold of the library into the haU^ 
imagining I was following her, he lifted it to 
his lips, and muttered sotto voce, ^^ You are 
an angel !'* I proved to him, however, I was 
not of so celestial an origin, Jess ; burning with 
anger at his stupidity, I snatched away my 
hand, and while my fingers were tingling to do 
so, I gave him as good a box on the ear as ever 

he had in his life. Jess, I could not help it — 
^twas not ladylike — nor was it angelic ; but I 
was so annoyed at his insufierable foolishness ; 
he to have the impertinence to kiss my hand 
indeed ! and to get me blamed into the bargain 
for what had passed, by Miss Cunningham — I 
could not resist imitating old Queen Bess — 
nor could I a moment later repress a fit of 
inextinguishable laughter that seized me as I 
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saw Mr.Cunningham^s wonder-stricken counte- 
nance, when he had partially recovered from 
the shock my conduct gave him. It was of no 
use trying to overcome it ; I laughed till I 
cried— there he was standing before me with 
his eyes and his mouth wide open — oh ! I am 
dying with mirth as I think of the picture even 
now ! But I did not enjoy it long ; Miss 
Cunningham called me, and stifling my laughter 
in my pocket handkerchief, I ran up stairs after 
her, feeling assured Mr. Cunningham, however 
ill he took my last ebullition of temper, would 
keep it to himself as I had kept his. What a 
terrible thing it is, Jessie, not to have a grey- 
headed guardian — I wonder Papa never thought 
of giving us an older one — I no more care for 
Mr. Cunningham's authority than I do for 
yours. But come, without prosing let me 
proceed at once to the further elucidation of 
the cause of that gentleman's terrible agitation 
in the library. 

On the same day in which this tragicomic 
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performance took place. Miss Cunninghatn 
went with her friend Lady Devenport to the 
Opera. I felt too tired to accompany them, 
and stayed at home, first making sure, as I 
thought, that I should have the library all 
to myself, and particularly enquiring whether 
I should be disturbed by Mr. Cunningham's 
company. I heard he had gone to his club, so 
I thought I might be pretty certain of his non- 
appearance that evening, and I brought down 
my writing desk, in order to pen you a long 
account of the day's occurrences. By nine 
o'clock I was thoroughly in the vein for my 
task, and was writing away as fast as possible, 
when to my infinite discomfort, in walked that 
gentleman himself. I suppose I must have 
looked annoyed, for as he advanced towards me, 
he instantly said, 

** I fear I intrude Miss Lyttelton ; but I 
must of necessity speak to you alone, to explain 
a part of this morning's unfortunateoccurrence." 

Now, Jessie^ you must know I had not 
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yet given up the idea of his being a little 
distracted in his mind, and I felt rather un- 
comfortable, and looked to see whether there 
was any weapon of destruction lying about on 
the table, but as I saw nothing but a mother-of- 
pearl paper knife, I became more composed. 
Then I thought of the box on the ear, and I 
nearly went off into a fit of laughter, though 
to be sure I felt a little ashamed of it. - 

However, I need not have alarmed myself 
about Mr. Cunningham's state of mind, for 
though silent for some moments, evidently 
from inward agitation, he was yet perfectly 
calm in his outward manner, and when he at 
last spoke there was not the slightest trace of 
haughtiness in his voice. 

^^ I have to thank you for your kindness of 
this morning/' he saidj '^ and have to make a 
thousand apologies.'* 

^^ Oh ! pray consider them made," I inter- 
rupted, for I imagined he was going to favor 
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me with a long string of excuses for his past 
conduct^ which I am sure I should have 
yawned over, '^ pray consider them made, we 
were both in the wrong — both." 

Now what do you think the man said, Jess ? 
that I was an angel and perfectly in the right, 
that he was just the reverse, and consequently 
in the wrong. Not so did he, sweet sister ; he 
quietly answered, 

*^ Yes, both ; you would not believe in the 
sincerity of my wishes for your welfare, and 
you spoke hastily, unkindly. Miss Lyttelton, 
and I" and here the livid paleness which had 
overshadowed his features in the morning 
came over them again, *^ and I imagined too 

readily you knew — ^that which you could not 
know, and gave way to the maddening influence 
of a grief which has sufficed to make my life 
wretched, and which,'' he added fixing his eyes 
steadily on my face, " if it ever came to the 
knowledge of my sister would render her so 
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too. Look^ Miss Lyttelton, though you seem 
to jest with happiness and misery, life and 
death, f know you can be generous — be so 
with me in this instance, and give me your 
word that you will not advert to my unpar- 
donable emotion of this morning, for if you 
• should lightly canvass it before others, before 
my sister, I know not what may happen. I 
am obliged to give you this explanation — words 
which you heard fall from me you may wrongly 
interpret — will you give me the promise I 
require ?*' 

But I was perfectly silent; strange 
thoughts of I know not what came into my 
mind. What is the secret he wishes to conceal 
from his sister, from the world, imagined I, 
is it anything wrong ? anything dishonorable ? 
what can it be ? 

Mr. Cunningham looked as though he was 
on the rack, and asked me again whether I 
would not do as he implored me to do. 
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I looked straightly at him, ^^ What is it you 
wish me to conceal?^' I said. 

*^ I cannot tell you/' he answered. 

^^Not tell me/' I repeated, ^^Mr. Cunningham 
I do not wish to enquire into your private 
affairs, but before I giv^ a promise never to 
allude again to the words 1 heard you utter this 
morning, I must know whether it wUl not be 
wrong to do so." 

He raised his eyes to mine with a clear, firm 
glance. " It will not,'' he answered, for the 
crime that caused my agony was wrought by 
one who is dead — no good will spring from its 
revelation, comparative happiness to some from 
its concealment. By what would you have me 
swear to the truth of that which I allege ?" 

" By life and death," I said. 



^^ By life and death I swear then," he added 
calmly ^^ give me your promise." 

And I gave it. 
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Tt was not wrong of me to do so, was it ? 
for I could have sworn to the truth of Mr. 
Cunningham's words, much as I dislike him. 
What good could I have done by reviving the 
remembrance of some wretched sinner's crime ? 
I think 1 did what was best after all, Jessie. 

Mr. Cunningham, I must say, looked the 
essence of gratitude when the promise was 
given, and drew nearer to me, and said in 
a low voice, " And now will you allow me to 
thank you for your other favors of this mom- 
ing ?» 

Up sprung my mischievous spirit again, and 
interrupting him, ^^ For the box on the ear, Mr. 
Cunningham," said I ; and I could not help 
smiling. He smiled too ; yes, his grim majesty 
smiled. 

" I will even thank you for that," he answer- 
ed, ^* if you will let me renew the offence that 
caused it." 
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An Ogre paying compliments ! thought I, in- 
voluntarily shrugging my shoulders — ^how can 
such a man ape the civil ? — ^pah ! And I sup- 
pose he saw a sort of derisive smile that was 
playing on my countenance^ for his became 
suddenly clouded^ and he moved away. 

^^ I fear I am intruding upon your time/' he 
said, ^^ good night, Miss Lyttelton, I sincerely 
hope you will not feel any ill effects from your 
attack of this morning/' 

^^ Certainly I shall not," I answered, looking 
smilingly up into his face — ^^ certainly I shall 
not, if you will only retract your prejudices 
against Mr. Elwin, and give your consent to our 
engagement." 

He trembled like a leaf as I said this — I sup- 
pose with anger, and answered, " I would just 
as soon see you in your coffin. Miss Lyttelton, 
as do so." 

^^You will not?" T rejoined indignantly; 
*Wery well, then, Mr. Cunningham, I give you 
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fair warning that I will marry Mr. Elwin, sooner 
or later — ^just when I like." 

^^ Then," replied he, fixing his eyes steadily 
on mine, ^^ then. Miss Lyttelton, I also give you 
timely notice that I will take every means to 
prevent your doing so, until the period which you 
have yet to paM under ipy care has expired.^' 

^^ Be it so," I answered rather haughtily, ^'let 
there be a combat d Voutrance between us." 

He bowed, and was about to leave the room, 
when suddenly he stopped, his cheek became 
livid, and he said — 

^^ But the promise, the promise, will it be 
forgotten ? 






Forgotten !" I repeated in a tone of disgust, 
do you msinuate you are afraid I shall break 
the promise of secrecy which relates to your dis- 
graceful passion of this morning, Mr. Cunmng- 
ham, because we at present disagree ? Be at 
peace on that score, I am not mean enough to 

VOL. I. K 
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make reprisals in that manner, though you may 
think so.'^ And I recollect giving my head 
such a toss ! 

He looked at me steadily for a few minutes, 
then approaching me closely, bent down, almost ^^^ 

knelt down, took some of the folds of my dress 

• • • 

in his hand, and actually kissed them. 

"You disdain my expression of thanks for 
yoiw generosity of this morning — ^you think 



me — *^ 



And then he stopped short, and stared me in 
the face again, and walked towards the door. 

" That man,'^ I said mentally, as I looked 
after him, ^^ that man is mad — and th«re is no 
method in his madness. What is the meaning 
of all this?'' 

And I assure you, Jess, I felt inexpressibly 
reliieved, when a moment after he left the room, 
and I sat down to write these few pages to you. 



Jessie, Mr. Cunningham keeps his word, he 
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has forbidden Mr. Elwin the house ; ah^ dear^ 
dear Jessie^ I have been ill with grief for this 
last week^ from thuiking that I am doomed to 
wait in hopeless suspense for the future. Will 
Albert be true till the time comes^ when I can 
freely give him my hand ? Darling Jess, what 
shall I do till then ? 



I can only tell you Mr. Cumiingham has just 
told me he intends taking me and his sister to a 
country house, that he rents, I believe, from 
Mr. Elwin, in Herefordshire. I suppose for the 
pleasure of keeping me out of Albert's way. 
We pack up all day to-morrow. How barbar- 
ous it is of him to take me away, now all the 
parties in London are beginning. Bvit he may 
do what he likes, Jess, 1 will marry Mr. Elwin 

notwithstanding. 

k2 
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C H AFTER VIII 



Inglbdon House. 

4yARLING, I am in far better spirits than 
when I wrote the last few lines of this journal — 
far better ; for at present I have some hope of 
seeing Mr. Elwin at times^ notwithstanding my 
dragon^s prohibition against his visiting me. 
How and where I will tell you in another part 
of this letter, as I first intend to describe Mr. 
Cunningham's country house, which I approve 
of — ^more than I do of him ! 

Yes, I like Ingledon House ; I love all dark, 
mysterious looking dwelling places, such as are 
described in the Children of the Abbey ^ the Be- 
cess, the Castle of Udolpho, and all those very 
delightful romances that send you to sleep in a 
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terrible state of disquietude^ and assuredly bring 
on the nightmare. Ingledon House seems to 
have been built by the Spirit of Mystery herself. 
You approach it by, what appeared to me 
as we first drove through, a most interminable 
wood, which, however, within some hundred 
yards of the mansion clears off into a smooth, 
well-cut lawn, that slopes downwards into a 
kind of dell, at the bottom of which stands the 
house, built in the Elizabethan style, and scarce- 
ly at all modernized. It is only in front and on 
the left side, which are appropriated for a 
flower garden, trimmed in the quaint Dutch 
style, that you have any opening in the mass 
of trees surrounding the building. As regards 
the house itself, it is a most charming old thing 
— full of dark side passages, mysterious-looking 
staircases — ^ancient cupboards, and oak-pannel- 
ed and tapestried rooms, into which you enter 
by two or three little steps, either upwards or 
downwards, seemingly placed there on purpose 
that the living inhabitants of the building might 
break their necks, and become as soon as possi- 
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ble the fitting companions of its more ghostly 
visitants. All the rooms are grimly furnished 
with tall^ high-backed chairs^ and uncomfort- 
able looking sofas of carved walnut or oak wood^ 

black with age^ and which remind you of the 

« 

awful sufferings our grandmothers in their stiff 
stays and pyramid-like powdered wigs, must 
have endured in their days. There is no loung- 
ing about or day-dreaming in such a place, as 
you may imagine, for when I attempt to lean 
back in one of the sofas or chairs, some sour- 
looking little cherub's face, or heavy flpwer car- 
ved out in bold relief on the frame-work, at 
once renders a pleasant or easy position impos- 
sible, unless you wish to have the mark of the 
little angePs face painfdlly and visibly impressed 
upoii your lace collar or velvet boddice. Then 
the footstools are as hard as boards, the tables 
as awkward as kitchen dressers ; and even in 
the library there is not a comfortable chair to 
fall to ^ep in over a novel ; in fact, every room 
in the house looks as uncomfortable and stately 
as Mr. Cunningham himself. 
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The large dark bedrooms too^ are such terri- 
ble lookmg apartments. Even mine^ which 
Miss Cmmingham chose for me she said^ be- 
cause it was Hbe most modernized in the house^ 
seems exceeding awftd^ adorned as it is with 
dark purple velvet hangings^ pannels of dark 
oak^ and a stately old bedstead that certainly 
must have stood there for centuries. 

Miss Cunningham, however, says it is the 
most cheerful room in the house, and I belieye 
she is perfectly right there, for hers and Mr. 
Cunningham^s apartments are much larger^ 
much darker, and hung all round with tapestry 
representing Holbein's Dance of Death. I re- 
marked to her that the person who had furnish- 
ed the rooms in that style must have had a very 
gloomy imagination; whereupon she smiled, 
and said she would show me an apartment 
adorned in a manner still more aw^ ; whidi 
she certainly did. The next room I entered, 
and which is never used as a sleeping apartment 
except on extraordinary occasions, appeared to 
me the most gloomy and terrible chamber I ever 
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saw in my life, or ever shall see, I do believe* 
It looked to me like an apartment in which 
some high and mighty person after death would 
lie in state, for it was hung all round with black 
velvet draperies, embroidered in white silk, al- 
ternately representing skuUs and crossbones of 
natural size; while every now and. then 
they were looped back to show several little 
niches in the wall, in which small kneeling 
figures of Saints were carved in white marble. 
But the bed was the most horrible looking 
' thing in the room that met my view — carved 
out of a sort of black stone in the shape of a 
coffin, it was placed upon very low tressels, and 
at the head a white marble figure of Death, re- 
presented, of course, as a skeleton, stretched 
forward, his long, bony, outspread arms to sup- 
port its black velvet curtains. The curtains 
were flung over the figure of Death, so that if 
you had to lie down on the pallet, on looking 
upwards you would see him bending down over 
you with his fleshless arms widely spread 
apart, as if to catch you in their embrace. 
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*^What an awfiil room/' 1 said to Miss 
Cunningham, as I looked round it — " who ever 
could have slept here. As for me, I would 
sooner sleep in a real coffin." 

^' Well, it is not a pleasant looking apartment 
certainly," replied she, with a smile. " I slept 
in it, however, one night just for the sake of 
saying I had done so, and I dreamed that the 
figure of Death jumped from the tester, and 
caught me in his arms, and I awoke in a great 
fright, and when, by the light of a dim rush- 
light, I did see that grinning skull and long 
bony frame bending over me, I could not easily 
compose myself to sleep again. I have never 
slept there since.'' 

" I should think not," I replied ; '^ but does 
any one, can any one sleep here now ?" 

" Oh ! Cuthbert sometimes does, when the 

house is full of company, and I make him turn 

out of his own room. He does not care_about 

it." 

K 5 
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*^ But who had the terrible imagination to 
furnish the room in this style ?^' 

^^ A lady, the second wife of the former pro- 
prietor of this place — Albert Elwin's father. 
From Albert Cuthbert rents the estate. This 
lady, generally called the Lady Griulia, was an 
Italian by birth, and strange rumours were 
afloat in her time, that she once had been a tmn 
— had escaped from her convent — ^become a 
Protestant, and had married the late Mr. Mwin. 
He died about two years after the marriage, and 
she lived here for some time with her only child, 
a girl, upon whom, through some whim of our 
maternal grandfather, the whole of the Elwin 
property was settled, till in her latter days she 
fell into a state of melancholy, relapsed into the 
Roman faith, and died of a broken heart about 
ten years ago. The child was then placed under 
the guardianship of my father and her step- 
brother, Albert : but she did not long survive 
the mother; accidentally, both she and her 
Qursewere drowned in the mill-stream near the 
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park. The estates then devolved upon Cuth- 
bert and Albert Elwin conjomtly ; but my bro- 
ther would not comply with the prescribed ten- 
ure on which he was to hold his share of them^ , 
namely^ that of changing his name to that of 
Elwin^ consequently Albert succeeded to the 
whole of the property. This is the Lady Qiulia^s 
sleeping apartment: she furnished it in this 
style after she relapsed into Romanism." 

" It is a sad history,'* I said, " and a very 
mysterious one.** 

"Yes,*' rephed Miss Cunningham; ^^come 
and see the chapel, which is also a produc- 
tion of her eccentric taste; but in a very 
different style — it is very well worth looking 
at." 

And I followed Miss Cunningham thither 
instantly. 

What an exquisite piece of architecture the 
chapel is, Jessie ! Though small, it is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Its wainscotting is of the most 
magnificent paintings, the floor <rf inlaid woods. 



i 
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the priedieus' and chairs of crimson velvet, and 
in the compartment where the altar stands, a 
golden screen has been erected to partition it 
off from the rest of the chapel. And it well 
deserves to be so, if it were only done as a mark 
of its superior beauty. The altar-cloth is of 
velvet and the richest foreign lace ; the censers 
and cups of gold and precious stones ; the foot- 
cloth, covering the steps leading to the altar, of 
velvet too, and above and around the three 
sides of the wall is one united mass of white 
sculptured marble, each side representing a 
Scriptural group, carved out in basso relievo. 
There are the Virgin and the Magi on one side, 
the Crucifixion on the other, and in the centre 
facing the aisle, the Ascent to Heaven, while 
above all this exquisite sculpture there is a 
superb painted window, through which the light 
streams downwards in most gorgeous violet 
colours upon the marble group beneath it. 

Often do I linger in that beautiful chapel, 
gazing at the features of the marble figures be- 
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fore me^ till they seem almost endued with 
actual being, and the fainting brow of the Saviour 
appears to shadow forth a mystical life^ till the 
worn features of the Virgin Mother appear re- 
plete with living anguish, and the whole scene 
of the Crucifixion in all its terrors and its love 
arises before me, and I see the dark blue azure 
of the Heavens covered with a sable cloud, the 
the setting sun and the stars, the valley of the 
dead, where the pale shining figures of the long 
deceased appear amidst the gloom ; I feel the 
rocking of the earth, and the almost palpable 
darkness — I dimly see spirits of darkness and 
angels of light crowding towards Calvary, the 
first with terrible looks of disappointed power, 
the last with half restrained glances of indigna- 
tion, as if they only waited one indication from 
the Saviour to bear him firom the Cross, and 
let the shrinking earth wait its doom, beneath 
the curse of an unaccomplished sacrifice, a lost 
redemption. Then, through the dreaming 
chambers of the brain, I hear the bitter cry of 
death burst from the pale lips of the Christ, 



4 
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and I look up, and I am in the dim twilight 
gazing on the pale marble face of the Crucified 
Saviour. — Is it not strange that the imagination 
should paint so vividly, and yet the heart not 
feel? 



There is another haunt of mine, Jessie, that 
I much love ; and that is a spot about half a 
mile's distance from the house, where some 
ancient ruins of an old abbey stand, encircled 
by a small stream, at the bottom of a natural 
ravine, across which you step towards them by 
means of large stones purposely placed there. 
Part of the old gateway of the abbey still re- 
mains, and from the rounded arch it evidently 
must be of Saxon architecture. Portions of 
the building are covered with ivy and wild rose 
trees, and often on a summer's evening do I 
bring a light cane chair across the rivulet, and 
place it near the edge of the water, to gaze at 
the splendid expanse of scenery that is seen 
through an opening in the ravine. Yes, I love 
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that spot^ as well for its intrinsic beauty^ as for 
another reason — there, Jessie, even last week, I 
first saw Albert since his abrupt dismissal by 
Mr. Cunningham. See ! is he not constant ? 
Some men now would have instantly relin- 
quished me to my fate, and never tried to battle 
the affair out with that provoking Mr. Ctm- 
ningham ; but he, he has told me he will never 
do so, that he will wait any time I like — ^till I 
am of age if I so chuse— only he hinted that 
would seem a somewhat long period for him to 
wait, ere he called me his own. 

Jessie, how can I tell you all that passed in 
our delightful interview ? He renewed his vows 
of love, and I mine — he induced me to promise 
to meet him ofken on the same spot, and I have 
met him, Jessie, very often since then, and every 
interview adds new strength to the affection I 
entertain for him. 



I have seen Albert again, Jess, and I have 
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heard a strange tale from him^ which has made 
me promise to become his wife ere another 
month is out. In fact^ I have promised to 
elope with him. Now, I know Edward will 
look serious when he hears of this, and you will 
look prudish ; but, Jessie, when you both learn 
the reasons he gave for urging me to take so 
romantic a step, I feel certain you will excuse 
both him and me. Know then, that he says 
he is imperatively bound to leave England with- 
in a veiy short time for two years or more, to 
take charge of some estates of an old uncle of 
his in America, who, being nearly in his dotage, 
wishes him to reside with him m Virginia, 
and who has promised that he will make him 
his heir only on condition of his doing so. — 
Albert said, dear, however, he would throw 
up the promised advantages that would accrue 
to him from this arrangement, if I should not 
consent to become his before I am of age, and 
would wait patiently for me in England ; for he 
assured me that he could not suffer an absolute 
separation to take place, since he loved me so 
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dearly. And, Jessie, what could I do ? how 
could I ask him to forego the wealth about to 
become his, merely for the sake of disobeying a 
guardian — whom I never in my life obeyed ? 
Had I a father or mother living, of course I 
should never think of eloping, but as for Mr. 
Cunningham, what is he to me ? So I promised 
Albert that in our next meeting I would fix the 
very day for our elopement. 



A most strange circumstance has happened, 
Jess, — brought on by a piece of thoughtless- 
ness on my part, that I may possibly regret all 
my life. But I must be calm, and relate it to 
you, for though I only laughed at it at first, it 
has turned out, through my stupidity, of more 
serious consequence than I imagined it would. 

Last evening then, just at dusk, as usual I 
went to the abbey ruins to meet Albert, and to 
name, as I had promised, the day for our elope- 
ment. Well, we had just made our arrange- 
ments for the following Thursday, when, as he 
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was about to say good-bye, a half suppressed ex- 
clamation uttered near us, made us both start 
with {darm ; for we thought that it proceeded 
from some one about to surprise us— perhaps 
even from my guardian himself. And we look- 
ed round with considerable anxiety, but nothing 
fhrf^r was to be seen or heard, save the grass 
growing and the wind blowing. 

*^ What was it ?'^ I said, turning to Albert. 

^* It came from above — ^from that old shatter- 
ed wall yonder.'^ 

And we walked towards it. 

The place alluded to was nothing but a mass 
of rubbish, dangerous to ascend, but picturesque 
to behold, for part of a small tower was still 
standing, and its old pile loomed out in dark 
and bold relief against the pale blue of the eve- 
ning sky. We examined it in every quarter, 
beat the stunted bushes and trailing ivy that 
grew on its sides ; but saw nothing. Then we 
entered the old gateway, and treading, at the 
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risk of breaking our necks, over the broken 
stones encumbering its entrance, came into a 
small paved court, the floor of which, in conse- 
quence of the damp arising from the rivulet, 
was moss grown. It was encircled on its 
three sides by an old wall of fifteen feet high, 
in no very considerable state of decay, except 
on one side where it had fallen down and form- 
ed the mound of rubbish we had previously ex- 
amined. Well, we carefully inspected this place, 
too, and seeing no trace of a living creature 
within its precincts, walked out again through 
the gateway, when as I was passing the last 
pile of rubbish, I happened to look back, and 
perceived a dark figure moving cautiously and 
slowly downfrom the topmost part of the broken 
wall I have described. Silently T laid my hand 
upon Albert's shoulder, pressed my finger on 
my lips to betoken silence, and drew him be- 
hind the outside of the gateway, close against 
a small crevice that very conveniently suffered 
us to look into the portion of the ruins we had 
just quitted. Stealthly and slowly the figure 
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crept down the perilous pathway, without so 
much as the sound of a footfall ; its weight did 
not displace a single stone amongst the rubbish, 
though so lightly did each fragment hold together, 
that it seemed as if the slightest breath of wind 
would disturb them, and send them rattling 
down upon the flags. At length the figure safely 
gained the groxmd, and at that instant Albert 
whispered to me to be quiet, to see which way 
it would take, and then to try to intercept its 
progress. I nodded assent, and we continued 
to watch its movements. 

Cautiously and still slowly it came forwards, 
till it arrived in the middle of the court, then it 
looked round and paused for a moment. Silent- 
ly we still watched — on it came towards our 
hiding place. 

*^ As it passes out, seize it by its robe,^^ I 
breathlessly whispered. 

« I will," replied Albert. 

The moonlight then streamed in through the 
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open gateway, and fell on the advancing figure, 
and soon we could see from our dark hiding 
place that it had a tall, unwomanly shape, and 
that its bare sandalled feet trod lightly, yet mea- 
suredly upon the cold pavement. 

It looks as true a ghost as ever I read of, I 
thought, and they do say the spirit of an old 
abbess sometimes takes a midnight walk here- 
abouts. 

Presently it came nearer and nearer, till it 
reached the threshold of the gateway. 

And Albert and I started from our covert^ 
and as the figure was stepping from the gate 
on to the greensward by the rivulet, wc both 
caught hold of it. The ghost uttered a faint 
cry, something between an expression of pain, 
and a call for help — then heavily fell against 
Albert, covering his fece meanwhile with the 
hood of his dark mantle. From its tall, slight 
shape, I guessed it was a woman. 
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Surely we have not hurt her ?^* I said. 



(C 



*^ How could we V' he replied ; ^^ she is only 
frightened. Come^ we will see who this fiur 
spirit is/^ he added^ laughiogly^ ^^ before any of 
her ghostly fraternity can come to her rescue. 



99 



It was an ill-said things that speech of bis : 
for in th^ next moment, the singular being whom 
we thought we held so securely was freed from 
our grasp, by Albert's being suddenly stretched 
senseless before me, I knew not how, while I 
felt my own hand just as mysteriously wrench- 
ed from the fold of the spirit's mantle — which I 
was tightly holding. 1 felt powerless and 
speechless from excessive surprise for two or 
three seconds^ and stood looking first at Albert 
lying on the grass, and then at the figure, which 
seemed composedly standing in an attitude of 
attention on a small hillock at twenty yards 
distance. Urged by an impulse I could only 
obey, not reason upon, I stepped towards it. 
It raised a long spare hand to wave me back, 
but I, nevertheless, continued to approach, till 
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suddenly the dark mantle fell from the head 
and a pale, ghastly face, bound up like that of 
a corpse in white linen, with eyes like burning 
stars was bent towards me with a mocking 
smile, and I once more stood motionless and 
spell-struck . 



Don't think, Jess, I had a slight attack of 
fever at that time — 1 had not; for, turning 
from the sight of that awful face with a sort of 

shudder, I perceived that Albert had partially 
recovered his senses, and, leaning with his el- 
bow on the ground, was as steadfastly looking 
at the figure as myself. With a strong effort 
he tried to rise ; again the figure made a warn- 
ing gesture — quickly uttered some words in a 
foreign language that I was not acquainted with, 

bent for a moment its large shining eyes and 
corpse-like countenance from me to Albert, and 

then suddenly disappeared down the sides of the 
hillock. I followed the last trace of its re- 
treating form, till I could see no more of it, and 
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then glanced at Albert, who with a strange, 
haggard look gazed after it, too. 

^^ Did you see her ? Are you hurt ? Albert, 
you are looking ill — ^what can be done ? What 
can it be ? What made you fall senseless just 
now ?^* I said. 

^^ A heavy blow from the devil's own fingers,*^ 
inelegantly responded Albert, speaking more, 
however, to himself than to me. ** She could 
not have administered it to me, since I held 
her fast.*' 

*^ My hand was violently wrenched away from 
her dress," I observed. 

Albert did not answer, he only gazed out 
vacantly upon the moonlight scene before him. 

" Did you see her standing on the hillock V^ 
I asked. " She looked, for all the world, ex- 
actly like a corpse taking a walk in its shroud, 
after having wrapped a black pall over it for 
warmth." 
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Albert looked at me^ and shuddered ; he did 
not seem to approve of my light speaking, al- 
though he did not say so^ and I continued — 

^^ Her grace^ the ghost^ was playing at eaves- 
dropping — ^perhaps on account of my delectable 
guardian ; so^ Albert, we must change the day 
for our next meeting — she must have overheard 
our compact/^ 

" With the EvU One— eh ?*• he muttered. 

^^ Are you distraught V^ I rejoined. ^^ What 
are you talking about ? — has the spirit cast a 
spell over you ? Pooh ! she is only a make-up 
of Mr. Cunningham^s — ^he said he would take 
every method he could to prevent my again 
seeing you.^' 

^^ Did he ?^' replied Albert ; and he paused 
for a moment ; then he added more cheerfully : 

^^ But, Constance, his skill shall be of no 
avail against ours in that matter^ shall it ? Dear- 
est, you are my own— -are you not? And 
m another month you will, you must become 
indissolubly mine ?^ 

VOL. I. L 
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And with that rich voice of his, he pleaded 
on, Jessie, till he made me promise to meet him 
at another trysting place near the wood, on that 
day month. And so we parted — he and I 
laiighing,as well we might, at Mr. Cunningham's 
ridiculous attempt to frighten us asunder, and 
I, in particular, vowing to thank Mr. Cunning- 
ham that very evening, with the intention of 
making him look exceedingly foolish, for hav- 
ing chosen Albert and I as the objects of his 
rather rough method of amusement. Bidding 
Albert good-bye, then, I approached the house, 
hastily entered the drawing-room, where Miss 
Cunningham was making tea, and taking up 
some embroidery, I began assiduously to work, 
thinking meanwhile how I should begin the 
attack. Presently — woes me! — I opened the 
battery, as I thought very skilfully. 

^* Where did you get that striking costume of 
the ghost from, Mr. Cimningham, with which 
you endeavoured to frighten me and Mr. Elwin 
this evening ?'^ said I. " Did you form it from 
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your own imagination^ or from authentic tra- 
dition ? Does the old Abbess of the ruins walk 
about in that strange pall-like garment^ or in 
full canonicals ?^^ 

My beloved guardian shut the Quarterly which 
he was readings and looked up, as I addressed 
him, doubtful perhaps, as I afterwards thought, 
of the sanity of my mind at that moment. Miss 
Cunningham laid down the cream jug she held 
in her hand, adjusted her gold spectacles, and 
stared too. 

" Ah !" laughed I, for I was in rather a good 

humour that night and wished to teaze Mr. 

Cunningham, ^^ I did not know you had so 

romantic an imagination. Novr, really it was 

a clever trick, and very well got up, I must say, 

though Mr. Elwin received a hard blow on the 

head, and I had my wrist nearly sprained from 

its socket by her ladyship, or one of her ghostly 

brethren, perhaps^ as the blow was too strong 

to come from the hand of a woman.*^ 

l2 
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Mr. Cunningham coloured with anger, then 
said — 

^* Do you mean to inform me. Miss Lyttelton, 
that you have met Mr. Elwin this evening — on 
these grounds ?" 

^^ Just as if you did not know that !^' replied 
I> with a slight smile at his hypocrisy. ^^ I have 
—and I have met him there many times before 
— and you^know that, too." 

'^ Clandestinely V' rejoined Mr. Cunningham, 
looking me steadfastly in the face. 

^* No ?^ I answered, rather indignantly ; ^* not 
clandestinely, since I told you I intended to do 
so whenever I could — I did not promise you 
that I would not.'' 

And I went on with my work. 

He took up his book again, and answered 
calmly — 

^ I will take good care it shall not so happen 



again 
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I looked up, I was annoyed at his indiffer- 
ence, and I said pettishly — 

^* But if you do take care to prevent us seeing 
each other, I would also beg of you to admonish 
the people whom you employ for that purpose, 
not to use such rough methods of prevention, 
since Mr. Elwin was nearly senseless from the 
blow he received, and my wrist pains me yet 
from its ill usage." 

And I turned up my sleeve, and with a pout 
and a frown showed him my wrist which had 
been sprained by the invisible hand, in its 
wrench from the ghosfs shoulder, and was now 
rather swollen. 

*^ Are you in your senses ?" asked Mr. Cun- 
ningham, as he rose from his chair, and glanced 
at my hand. '^ What is the meaning of this ? 
who did it ?'^ 

Indignantly enough, I said it was one of his 
domestics most likely, and 1 partially recounted 
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what had happened. He appeared very much 
annoyed, so did Miss Cunningham ; but I be- 
lieved that they were both acting their parts, 
till I happened to repeat the effect the ghost^s 
parting words had made upon Mr. Elwin, and 
then Mr. Cunningham started, and turning from 
me gazed down upon his book, with that wild, 
haggard expression of countenance I had no- 
tice d*when he put himself into that dreadful 
passion, I told you about a long time ago. In 
a moment or two, however, he seemed to over- 
come it, and said to me with a forced smile — 

^* A pleasant story this. Miss Lyttelton ! And 
so the old Abbess is becoming visible, and walk- 
ing about her ancient home again — and Mr. 
Elwin had the worst of it." 

"Yes !^' I said angrily; "but I do not call 
such assaults consistent with the character of a 
gentleman ? I gave you fair warning, Mr. Cim- 
ningham, of what I intended to do, and so be- 
spoke and deserved fair play in our contest, and 
net so idle and schoolboy a scheme as thi«.' 
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You do not imagine that Cuthbert devised 
the trick to frighten you, Constance ? '^ said Miss 
Cunningham. 

" Indeed but I do/^ I replied — "who else 
could?" 

^^ I would not lower myself so much as to 
lend a hand to so stupid a scheme,'^ said my 
guardian. 

*^ I do not see,'^ 1 answered calmly and bit- 
terly, ^^ that there is more meanness in it, than 
in aspersing Mr. Elwin's character behind his 
back." 

Mr. Cunningham turned pale with passion. 
*^ Miss Lytfcelton,^^ he rejoined, " You almost 
tempt me to leave you to the fate you would so 
heedlessly encounter.'^ 

*^ Constance,^^ added in Miss Cunningham 
angrily, ^^ you had better leave the room, than 
continue to insult your guardian." 

" Indeed," I answered ironically, calmly and 
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slowly, as I folded my work away, *^ Indeed^ 
that is just ^hat I wished to do ; only I thought 
Mr. Cunningham, in his character of guardian, 
might possibly wish to give^ me a long lecture 
on the impropriety of my conduct, and so I 
dutifully stayed to see whether he did so desire 
to do." And with a slight coiu^sy I left the 
room. 

It was ten o^clock ; and I thought I might 
just as well retire for the night ; so I lighted a 
candle, and went up stairs to my own room, 
opened the window, looked out at the moon, 
and fell a musing. 

I do not know how some people manage, 
J^^ie, but I for one never sleep peaceably, un- 
le^s I can bring myself to feel no anger against 
any one I know. Of course, I do not mean 
that you can be at peace with all the world, be* 
cause some persons will be at war with you, all 
I mean is that when I lay down to rest, I en- 
deavour to put away from my heart all the anger 
I may feel against any one — a hard matter some- 
times to do when the heart has been freshly 
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ruffled in its dearest emotions^ but still possible 
— ^with God^s help. For, how can one ask for- 
giveness for oneself, if one cannot forgive ? Be- 
sides, you pray before you sleep, and who can 
pray, when still under the dominion of passion, 
and yet uncertain whether one is in the right or 
the wrong — ^how can you dare ask for a quiet 
spirit when you have been just giving full in- 
dulgence to an angry one ? Jess, it is a mere 
farce to say your prayers, unless you endeavour 
to think about what you are saying ; and if you 
do think about it, why then the chances are ten 
to one that you will find you have been in fault 
where you thought you were perfectly in the 
right, and will so become more humble and 
meek; and though, perhaps, the very same 
ofiencea be repeated on the morrow, still by a 
constant check-like prayer upon them, you may 
in some degree gain command over yourself, by 
the grace of God. And this is what I am try- 
ing to do ; but it is hard work as yet, Jessie, for 
I am bitter and sarcastic, and passionate and 

proud. 

l5 
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So, Jessie, I was looking out at the pure 
moonlight, half exulting at the impertinent 
answer I had given Mr. Cunningham, and for 
a long time, in the heat of passion, I thought I 
had done right, for what business had he to 
slander Mr. Elwin ? For a long time, too, I 
mused on, half laughing, till, as the* clock 
struck eleven, I thought I might as well retire 
to rest ; but before I did so, Jess, the thought 
came to me that I had to kneel down and pray, 
— pray for support, for strength to do the 
right, to abandon the wrong ; and as I stood 
still once more, and thought on, I went again 
to the window, glanced at the calm without, 
and gradually all the circumstances of the dis- 
pute passed again before my mind, and strange- 
ly enough my belief on Mr. Cunningham^s 
knowledge of the ghost vanished ; for I now 
thought his agitation and surprise at the news 
seemed too deep to be affected, and when I went 
out, as I turned with a sort of mocking smile 
towards him, I now recollected that he had his 
eyes fixed on mine with a look of painful re- 
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proach^ which made me uncomfortable enough 
when I thought of it. Perhaps, said con- 
science, he thought he was doing right, ; if he 
did, he is not so much to blame — try to make 
it up with him and be a good girl to-morrow. 

To-morrow ? and why not to-night ? why 
not go down to supper, and be civil and gentle ? 
why, ah ! why r 

Jessie ! do you recollect the terrible quarrel 
I once had with our old Schoolmistress, when 
she got into a rage with me for a trifle, and I 
gave her an impertinent answer ? — ^which, how- 
ever, I thoroughly believe she deserved to this 
day. Do you recollect that when I tried to 
make it up with her, and said I was sorry I 
had offended her, she burst into a passion of 
tears, kissed me to death : but all the while 
endeavoured to make me believe that she was 
not the slightest degree in the wrong ? that it 
was for my good, that she had not believed 
I had spoken the truth when I did, and insinu- 
ated that she was the most faultless being on 
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earthy and I the veriest little wretch ? Do yoa 
recollect^ too^ that under-teacher who would 
never allow us^ even when grown up^ the use 
of our reason ? but was in the habit of calling 
us all story-tellers to our &ces^ because we 
could not disbelieve the evidence of our senses ? 
and (metaphorically speakings) say black was 
idiite, when she said so ? 

Jessie^ elderly and middle-aged persons 
should take care how they reprove the young 
that are capable of reasoning upon their 
actions ; for we are qidck at perceiving any 
inconsistency of conduct. Let them give us a 
good scolding when we want it, with all my 
heart ; but to tell us that they themselves s^re 
immaculate, to deny us the use of any sort of 
reasoning power, as some do, to accept our 
apologies for wrong done sulkily or with 
offended dignity, is mischievous in the extreme. 
They know not the bad effect it has upon us. 
After the first heat of passion is over, we 
generally know where we and our reprovers 
have been in the wrong, — at least if we are 
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deficient in self-knowledge we rapidly find out 
their weak points of defence and attack ; and if 
we find that those who coirect us, never think 
of correcting themselves, they may be sure our 
respect for them is in a degree lessened, and 
where respect is lessened^ obedience is so too. 
For, say we to ourselves, here are elderly ladies 
and gentlemen who have weathered through 
the world for fifty or sixty years, they cannot 
correct their own faults when indisputably 
brought home to them, bow then can they ex- 
pect that we, with much less experience, and 
not half of life*s training, can ? They claim 
indulgence from us on account of their superior 
years — ^what! does mature womanhood and 
commencing age bring on the indulgence of 
those errors of conduct and judgment which 
they tell us to correct ? May an old man be 
obstinate and a young one not ? Is anger more 
respectable in the old than the young ? Do 
we increase in ignorance the longer we are in 
school ? I thought as we grew older we should 
grow better, and at length be able to seek the 
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grave with some of the strongholds of passion 
weakened ; but we find that when age comes 
on (I do not speak of extreme old age to which 
much weakness is allowable,) we may indulge 
in several weaknesses of temper, that those who 
even now indulge in them will not now suflfer 
to appear in us, how then can we believe all they 
tell us, as much as if they practised something 
of that which they preached ? Jess, when the 
young come by the use of their understanding 
to some such reflections as the above, and see 
t]^e right trampled on, because not exactly in 
accordance with the preconceived notions of 
the elderly persons under whose care they may 
be, they learn to bear their strictures with a 
sort of dogged patience before their faces, and 
laugh at them and doubt even the truths that 
they may have heard from them, because they 
have been so disagreeably impressed upon 
them. 

Jessie, I do hope to Heaven, when I am an 
old woman, passionate and ill-humoured, as at 
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times I may be nowj I do hope I shall have 
gained sufEcient command over my own 
passions^ to be able to correct the young more 
consistently, more kindly than I see many about 
me doing even now. Those who are nearest 
death — ^nearest Heaven^s gate — ought they not 
to reprove as Heaven does ever at first, gently 
and compassionately ? for the first steps in li^e 
are arduous ones, bright though they seem 
with the sunshine of youth upon them. Youth 
has its trials, Jess, fiercer in their strength at 
times than those of age— for life, life ! " What 
a dangerous path it is ! and how the bravest 
may stumble and the strongest fail ! Brother 
wayfarer ! may you have a kind arm to support 
you on the path, and a friendly hand to succour 
those who fall beside you." So be it, Jess, with 
all on earth — and from my soul I think he 
wrote the above lines for the sake of the charity 
they contain. I bow down and kiss them as 
I re-read them, as I often do written thoughts 
that I love.'* 

But I suppose, thought 1 to myself, at thii 
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juncture, we are tantaliEing enough in our con* 
duct towards our elders. I am sure I have 
teazed poor Mr. Cunningham enough to-ni^t, 
and I owe him some reparation, for he behayed 
with considerable temper. Really, after all, 
soliloquised I, to such a man. Were I quite 
certain he would not receive my advances 
with sulky dignity, I could almost say the 
plain words, ^' forgive me,^^ words that I do not 
often feel inclined to pronounce, Jess. A good 
scolding I expect, deserve, and will bear ; but 
a sulky dignity of mien, I shall shrink from, 
wrap myself up again in myself, and avoid the 
immaculate Mr. Cunningham for the future as 
much as I can, in word, thought, and deed, not 
so much as saying an ill-natured thing of him 
or to him. That is what I generally do, when 
I intensely dislike any one. 

But he may be more generous, more kind, I 
thought to myself a little after, I will see whether 
he is so. I will go down to supper — and make 
advances, and try to be civiL And I moved 
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towards the door^ when on a sudden it was 
quietly opened and Miss Cunningham walked 



in. 

Her good-natured face looked grave. Now 
thought ]^ I am going to have a lecture ! yet 
her voice did not lose its usual calm, gentle 
tone, as she said, ''Are you going down to sup- 
per, Constance ? Cuthbert and I have' been 
waiting some time for you. The bell rang a 
quarter of an hour ago.*' 

" Did it ?*^ I replied, looking rather ashamed 
of myself, when I heard the kind tones of her 
voice, for kindness— undeserved and unobtru- 
sive kindness, remember, always makes one 
ashamed of oneself when one has done wrong. 
'' Did it ? I did not hear it. And, and,*' I 
added, trying to make the first advances towards 
a peace from a sense of right, f'and I was not 
quite certain that you wished for my company 
below." 

Miss Cunningham looked at]me earnestly for 
a moment or two, as to determine whether I 



I 
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intended that speech as another piece of imper- 
tinence ; but I assure you, Jess, that 1 did not, 
and I suppose she saw that, for she then said 
as quietly as before, " Do you think it right 
Constance, to thwart your guardian in every- 
thing, as you do ? to brave the authority your 
father placed you under, to persist in an engage- 
ment you hare been told will bring you into 
misery, and to speak as disrespectfully to him^ 
as it is in your power to do, when I can safely say 
from my knowledge of his character, that he 
has no thought but for your welfare ?'^ 

She had spoken her reproof sensibly, Jess, 
and I honoured her for it : she had called me 
by my christian name ; she had not broken 
the link of afiFection, acknowledged to exist in 
that usage by stupidily Miss Lytteltoning me, 
as some old ladies in the like case would have 
ridiculously done. She was above me in 
christian charity, as much as she is above me 
in years and sense : by the mild, earnest glance 
of her soft blue eye, the gentle tones of her 
voice, I felt she considered me too much of a 
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child, to be seriously angry with me ; yet I, 
also knew that she considered me perfectly 
capable of choosing between the right and the 
wrong, and, that as she placed my fault 
clearly before me, she expected my own con- 
cience would at once acknowledge it. And it 
did, Jess ; reserving, however, one little loop- 
hole, for what obstinate people call firmness, 
in favour of Mr. Elwin^s engagement, which I 
would not avow to be otherwise than right. I 
will not give up on hearsay alone, only on proof, 
Jess ; — and I said, casting my eyes upon the 
moonlight without, because I did not like to 
meet the grieved expression in Miss Cimning- 
ham's soft sweet eyes at all, ^^ indeed. Miss 
Cunningham, for more than an hour past, I 
have thought I was wrong, in regard to what I 
said to Mr. Cunningham, and I was just think- 
ing of telling him so ; but, but it is such an 
awkward thing to do !" 

"Yes," replied Miss Cunningham, still 
quietly, still looking me stedfastly in the face ; 
but now with a slight smile of raillery on her 
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lips, ^^ yes, Constance, it is an awkward thing 
to acknowledge ourselves in the wrong, to a 
person whom we dislike, for his contradiction 
of our foolish wishes, and secretly laugh at him 
for his unfashionable exterior ; whom, assailing 
with a woman's ready wit, we can always ridi- 
cule, by a smile, a look, a word directed at his 
curiously arranged hair, or his ill-polished 
shoes, or ill<-made coats, never thinking that a 
good heart and a patient spirit may be there, 
too. It is an awkward thing to do, certainly ; 
but, Constance, if I were you, I would do even 
that, to win back a kind man's friendship, to be 
at peace with myself.^ 



'5> 



Jess, what spirit of divination had she, to 
know my most secret opinion of Mr. Cunning- 
ham's personal appearance ? I had never ridi- 
culed him by word or look to any one, though 
assuredly, I have often felt inclined to laugh in 
his face, when I have seen him shuffling about, 
in his bashful, sulky manner. Jessie, I was 
rather confused, when I perceived she had 
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guesfied my seoret ridicule of him^ and I be- 
liere I looked extiremely foolish as I answered^ 

'' I do not, I do not know what you mean/' 

"You do not?" she replied^ fixing her eyes 
on me, ^' you do, Constance ; you know that 
the respect which is your guardian's due, you 
never give, in consequence of his peculiarities 
of manner and mien, which a quick-witted girl, 
like you, easily perceives. And, yet his real 
worth might surely weigh against them, in the 
opinion of those who are intimate with him, as 
you are. He is many years older than you, 
too''— 

^' But not old enough, dear Miss Cunning- 
ham !'* I cried at last, casting anchor on tenable 
ground, ^^ not old enough to be a guardian. If 
I could imagine him an old uncle, of course I 
could obey him, and listen to his lectures with 
becoming gravity ; but I cannot, indeed, as he 
is. Dear Miss Cunningham you must forgive 
me for saying so — ^but, but he always seems 
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afraid to give me a severe reproof, or a good 
scolding, he always does it by halves ; he always 
colours, and looks any way but at me ; when he 
does find courage to do so, and puts me in 
mind of a school boy, reproving his mamma,'* 

I do not know why Miss Cunningham at 
this juncture stared at me for fiill five minutesi 
in perfect silence, without giving me an answer, 
but she did, till I thought she was angry with 
me, and said — 

" You must forgive me saying this : but the 
end of it all is that I would rather be your 
Ward than Mr. Cvmningham's : I would rather 
you should correct me than he. Your reproofs 
never make me laugh ; but always do me good. 
Dear Miss Cunningham, my guardian may 
mean all for the best, but why will he wear such 
horrid looking shoes ? When he scolds me, I 
always glance at them, and cannot help 
laughing/^ 

^^ You are the greatest trifler in existence at 
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times — a sad child/' returned Miss Cunning- 
ham, with a smile ; ^^ but it shall be as you 
desire. I will take you entirely under my 
charge, and we will go and make compact for 
that purpose with your guardian, on condition, 
however, that you will tell him you gave him 
a spoiled child's answer a short while ago ! '' 

'' Oh ! with all my heart !'' I said^ " for I 
know 1 am a good-for-nothing little wretch, and 
you are a dear, darling, good old lady — and Mr. 
Cunningham a perfect angel, a denizen of 
Heaven — and therefore,^' I added in sotto voce, 
" not to be thought capable, through his higher 
nature, of being conversant with the fashions of 
Paris or London.'^ 

And I ran lightly down stairs ; but stopped 
for Miss Cunningham at the parlour door, then 
walked in as demurely as a Ouaker in full cos- 
tume. 

Mr. Cunningham was still reading the Quar-- 
terly — what an interesting article he must have 
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found in it ! but he looked up as we came in 
then he looked down again without saying a 
word^ and I seated myself at the supper table. 

» 

As I did not wish to make a public acknow- 
ledgment of my error before the servants^ I did 
not speak to him till the cloth was removed, but 
sat quietly observing him. I wish I were a good 
hand at a sketch, Jessie, and then you should 
have him on this paper to perfection. He cer- 
tainly has not a hue of beauty in his figure, for 
he puts himself into the most awkward angular 
positions possible. But on that evening he 
looked so miserable! What an ill-tempered 
being he must be ! I thought to myself. I ac- 
knowledge he ought to be angry with me ; yet 
to seem so out of humour within himself, proves 
him to be a very uneven temper indeed ! 

At last, Miss Cunningham, her brother and 
I were left to ourselves ; and I rose to say good- 
night. "Now for it,'^ I muttered inwardly, 
there is MissCunningham's eye upon me urging 
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me to say something to her brother — I must do 
it — so courage. Con, and to the work at once. 
And I walked towards the side of Mr. Cunning- 
ham^s chair, as I did not wish to say forgiveness 
across the table. 

'' Mr. Cunningham," I began, but I think I 
uttered the words in a very low voice, as he 
never lifted his eyes from off his book. 

'^ Mr. Cunningham,** I continued in a louder 
tone. 

'^ Miss Lyttelton V he exclaimed, starting in 
his chair as if he had received a shock from an 
electric battery, *^ what do you wish ?** 

Wish ! I thought, as I stood looking at him 
staring at me as if he thought that I, by my 
propinquity to him, would do him some bodily 
harm, " Not fo frighten you to death." And 
I could not speak for some moments, through 
my efforts to suppress a rising fit of laughter— 
I think laughter must be a sort of disease with 

VOL. I. u 
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me^ Jess. In a few moments^ however, I was 
more calm, and then I said — 

^^ I think T have been a little impertinent to- 
wards you, Mr. Cunningham, more so than the 
matter needed — don't you think so ?'* 

^' Don't I think so ?'* repeated the man, with 
an air of bewilderment so perfectly ludicrous, 
Jessie, that had my life been at stake I must 
have laughed. I turned away with an effort to 
restrain my fit of risibility — I could not, indeed 
I could not, notwithstanding that I saw Miss 
Cunningham look hurt and angry, and that her 
brother walked hastily firom the room. Yet at 
last, with a violent efiort at self-command, I did 
so, and then it was Miss Cunningham said, in 
a quiet tone of biting sarcasm — 

^^ Your mirth I hope has done you good^ 
Constance — I hope you have enjoyed yourself.'* 

I rose instantly, and went to her. " Miss 
Cunningham, I am perfectly ashamed of myself, 
I said ; ^^ indeed I could not help it. If you 
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had only seen — ^but no J — ^he is your brother. 
I will go and ask Mr. Cunningham's pardon 
this very moment — I know he can have only 
gone into the library — I will go after him — I 
will not ask yours, till I possess his.^' 

Her only reply was to push me angrily from 
her, and I went out. 

I went to the library ; "the door was closely 
shut. I knocked to gain admittance, and Mr. 
Cimningham opened it himself. I saw he had 
an inclination to shut me out as soon as he per- 
ceived who it was, but I slipped in as light 
as a fairy, and confronted him. He walked 
hastily to the other end of the room — I follow- 
ed him. 

" Will you listen to me for' a moment, Mr. 
Cunningham,^' said I in a very humble tone, 
^^ I own I do not deserve to be listened to, 
yet— '^ 



^^ I do not wish to hear any apology from you 

M 2 
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Miss Lyttelton — ^prayleave me," he interrupted 
me with. And he walked still farther from me. 

" I deserve that/' I thought, " but as I have 
been in the wrong, I will persevere.'^ 

Will you forgive me ?'* I again began. 



€€ 



*^ Will you do me the favour of leaving the 
room, Miss Lyttelton ?^^ 

But I did not ; some how or other I always 
like Mr. Cunningham better when he is in a 
passion than when he is not ; because then he 
generally seems to possess some mind, which at 
other times one's judgment feels very dubious 
about ; also, I was thinking that now his coun- 
tenance, with the strong and decided expression 
of feeling it then possessed — an angry expression 
though it was — appeared rather good looking. 
So I stood silent for a moment, demurring over 
what I should next say to pacify him, in order 
to regain Miss Cunningham's good opinion, 
when he, seeing that I did not stir, came hastily 
to me and said — 
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^^ Miss Lyttelton^ at least suffer me to fly 
your sarcasms — at least suffer me to have some 
place where their bitterness may not pursue me. 
I never willingly intrude my presence upon you 
— do not then intrude yours upon me/' 

Was not that insulting enough^ Jess ? But 
I had been in the wrong, so I bore it with 
equanimity, and answered — 

^^ I know I have been very unpolite^ Mr. 
Cunningham — I know you have a right to be 
angry ; but do please forgive me this once^ and 
indeed I will be a good girl for the fiiture.** 

" For the future ?'* he repeated bitterly, and 
with as vivid an expression of sarcasm passing 
across his features as that which continually 
dwells upon the countenance of his delectable 
friend, little Mr. Kennett. '^ For the Aiture ? 
pray do not bind yourself to any such promise. 
A young lady of your attainments and wit, must 
have something to amuse herself with in a dull 
country house. If it so pleases you, nutke me 
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then the laughing stock of your vivid imagina- 
tion — I am not one of your fashionable town- 
bred men — ^therefore your legitimate butt; 
pray do not crush your exuberant spirits by any 
such restriction— a few fanciful feelings of a 
sensitive old bookworm are not to have weight 
against their display. The onlyprivilege I would 
retwn is the liberty of flying them— when I 



can.'^ 



I glanced at Mr. Cunningham at this juncture ; 
anger^ I thought^ makes this man actually elo- 
quent and handsome ; yet I felt ashamed of my- 
self, Jess, though he did not perceive that — and 
I knew not what to do. 

" Indeed, indeed, Mr. Cunningham,'^ at last 
I said, " I would give the world to call back the 
past hour, if I have so seriously offended you — 
I did not mean to do so.'' 

He did not answer. I felt doubly embar^ 
rassed. 

" Well !'' 1 continued, ^^ if you will not for- 
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give me — will you, at least, say good night to me 
in our usual fashion. (He and I generally 
shook hands at night.) 

No — he would not ! he pushed my proffered 
hand away ; continued his walk up and down 
the room like a caged tiger, and told me to 
leave the room. 

I did so, for I saw there was no hope of 
pacifying him, and I went up stairs to my own 
room, and, because I did not feel inclined to 
sleep, I opened my desk, m order to write a 
few lines to you. But I soon found I had no 
ink, and I was about to shut it up again, when 
I thought, as every one in the house seemed 
quiet, and I had heard Miss Cunningham come 
up stairs to her own room, I might just as well 
run down to the dining-room for the inkstand 
— Mr. Cunningham I, of course, thought 
was quite safe where I had left him — ^in the 
library. So I ran down as lightly as possible, 
and stepped into the room in question — where, 
to my utter astonishment, I perceived Mr. 
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Cpnninghmi Mtiing by die five^ BtiH Foidii^ 
Uuit ereritftiiig QMrlerlf • He lodked at me 
in UMzcment as I mi iDy ilie& gt ^ty r ^ at his 
book agMD, till I^ thinknig 1 oog^ to gay some- 
tbing to cx|dain my piesenoe tliere ai that time 
of fug^obsenredtbat 1 bad oome down fiv the 
inkstand^ in order to write a few fines to my 
mUr, fer tbe post of tbe next day. 

He did not, boweFer, gire me any sign 
be beafd my words; but an expression 
of pain dwelt upon bis &oe, wbicb I did not 
fike to see there, and potting down the ink- 
stand I had taken up^ I went to him and said : 

^^ I do not think you quite onderstand me, 
Mr. Conningham^ I do not think you judge me 
quite justly. I am not so — ^what shall I say — 
entirely heartless as to be without every kind of 
regret for my rudeness of this evening. I am 
very sorry you should be so angry with me.^ 



yy 



He looked up : looked piercingly at me for a 
few moments, then bent his eyes ag^in upon his 
book, and said in a low, quiet voice — 
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Do not speak of it again^ Miss Lyttelton ; 
it was childish in me to be so deeply hurt by 
your inconsiderate gaiety." 

Jessie^ at that moment^ I liked Mr. Cunning- 
ham as much as I liked my own dear EUis^ and 
I answered — 



99 



*^ You are very good — ^kind — ^ 

And here I stopped short ; for somehow or 
other, though I donH know why, I knew that 
if I said another word I should begin to 
cry, which would have had the effect of making 
me look remarkably foolish, so I remained silent* 
But Mr. Cunningham looked up — gazed at me 
steadfastly for a momenj; or two, then again 
lowered his eyes on his book, and said '^ Oood 
night," in an imeven tone of voice, to which I 
replied in the same words, and left the room the 
next moment. But I did not write much to 
you that night, Jessie, I felt so tired. 

I like Mr. Cunningham at times, do not you^ 

Jess? 



m5 
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Jess^ we have not yet found out the mystery 
of the ghost, notwithstanding that it is now six 
or eight days since the occurrence happened^ 
and that Mr. Cunningham has set on foot the 
most anxious and urgent enquiries. I do not 
believe he had the slightest hand in the matter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



3ESSIE, Mr. Cunningham keeps his word ; I 
am as strictly watched as ever a poor princess 
was in a fairy tale ; but I like consistency of 
conduct, therefore I approve of Mr. Cunning- 
ham's — ^therefore I support his espionage with 
the most angelic good temper, and capital spirits. 
Besides, though I may be romantic and love 
doings a little out of the common way, I am not 
sentimental — could not weep just now about 
Albert, even if I wished to do so, because, in 
fact, I do not see anything to distress myself 
about, feeling as I do that I am perfectly capa- 
ble of giving Mr. Cunningham the slip one day. 
Did ever woman^s wit fail her ? ^^erily,'* as I 
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once read^ I really do not know where or when, 
** Verily, there is no canning like unto the cun- 
ning of woman, seeing that it snrpasseth even 
the canning of men P' 

Jess, do not be shocked at my intended elope- 
ment. The step is a right one in my case, let 
me assure you. What is Mr. Cunningham to 
me, that I should listen to his strictures re- 
specting him I love best ? I asked him the 
other day to prove his own w(»rds against Albert 
— ^he said he would not then. I do not believe 
he ever can, and I will not discard Albert merely 
upon hearsay,! will act in that matter upon proof 
alone. If Mr. Cunningham has proof of Albert's 
unworthiness, he should show it me at once, 
else, if I do take the irrevocable step of marry- 
ing him, and if it should prove an unhappy one, 
half the blame of my doing so would certainly 
fall upon him. I am no child now, and I will 
not be treated like one ; 1 will see into the rea- 
son of things, and not be led hither and thither 
blindfolded by a man only a few years older 
than myself. 
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Jess, darling Jess, when you next write — do 
not write to scold me — I shall then be Albert's 
wife — send me rather a note of congratulation. 



I have not taken up my pen for five or six 
days, dearest, because I have been so busy — 
with gaiety. Emily and Mrs. Vane are staying 
with us : and Emily, because the house is full, 
sleeps with me, so my midnight transcribings 
to you have been put a stop to, as we had both 
an infinite variety of new scraps to tell each 
other. But to-night she is very fatigued, and 
has retired to rest almost without uttering a 
word, so here is my pen running as usual lightly 
and swiftly over the paper, in order to inform 
you of diny petit Hen I can think of. 

I am sure Emily does not love Mr. Cun- 
ningham, who can love such a curious looking 
being ? She always tries to shun being much 
with him, and rarely speaks of him. Yet I 
must say that when I do get her to talk of him. 
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it is nith great deference; she seems to 
acknowledge him her superior in mind^kindness, 
and goodness^ and maintains most absurdly 
that he is clever — I cannot see that-^— but it 
may happen to be so — although take my word 
for it, my dear Emily, you are not in love with 
him. Of course he is perfectly devoted to her^ 
follows her about the house and grounds like a 
pet poodle, and leaves me, much to my satis&c- 
tion, in comparative peace. 



Our Cousin Vane is enough to make one 
faint with laughter — you should hear her 
admonish Emily how to preserve Mr. Cimning- 
ham^s affections now she possesses them, and 
how to manage him when they are married. For 
your edification and instruction, Jess, if ever 
Edward should want the curb, I transcribe 
them. 

Last evening I happened to enter Mrs. Vane's 
room when ahe was dressing for dinner, and 
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began amusing myself by criticising a few 
gentlemen whom we had had to dinner the day 
before, whereupon she commenced a series of 
observations that are worth their weight in gold 
to husband hunters — judge then how / profited 
by them — ^here they are — 

" I perceive, my dear Constance/' said she 
very gravely as she was putting on her Marie 
Stuart cap, " I perceive that you are too severe, 
too lively, too sarcastic. You should be blind 
to the men's faults, my dear, blind — else you 
will never get a husband at all comme il faut — 
and it is time for you to think of getting 
married now. You frighten the men by your 
levity, raillery, and self-dependence — which, 
remember, Constance, they amuse themselves 
with, but do not like.^^ 

*^ What simpletons they must be then, my 
dear Cousin,'^ said I. 

" No, no," she replied, " men are men ; they 
will not stand too much ridicule ; they like a 
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woman to be all softness^ gentleness^ and 
devotion/^ 

^^ But you know they never find such angelic 
beings on earth ; poets and politicians^ and 
learned men all sing the same tune. 

' Oh ! woman in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.'" 

^* You were too pertinacious in your given 
opinions to Mr. Holcombe the other day^ 
Constance.'* 

^^ You wanted me to coincide with him when 
1 could not conscientiously do so^ Cousin.^' 

^^ Well, my dear, woman is bom to give way 
to man.'^ 

^^ So the gentlemen say, Cousin dear.^^ 

^* So it is, Constance, we always should give 
way, or we might never get husbands, and least 
of all manage them.^' 

^^Oh!" I laughed ^^ manage them ; Cousin 
I thought you upheld the gentlemen's authority 
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in word, in thought, in deed : but I perceive 
that is not your meaning. I am willing to be 
instructed — say on.'* 

She coloured a little; but continued, "I 
mean to say, my dear girl, that a woman may, 
legitimately use all the authority she can quietly 
get,by giving way to her husband's little caprices.'^ 

^^ Whether they be wrong or right, Cousin." 

"In, in little things, niece; but I aver she ought 
to gain it by submission, gentleness, and — ^^ 

'^ And a sort of cat-like cunning, that I 
should utterly despise. Cousin. I acknowledge 
that in things indifferent, in little things, it is 
our duty to give way ; but in giving way, I 
would not say that I thought any one right, if 
I really did not. I would give way, cheerfully, 
but not deceitfully. Why should a woman be 
a hypocrite ? why should she be bound to feel 
that unless she is so, her husband or lover will 
not love her. Delectable beings as the men 
are. Cousin, I have a better opinion of some of 
them than you, since I do believe that a few of 
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them approve of those women who dare to say 
their souls are their own. If a lover of mine 
has a rule — ^mind ! not once or twice in a way 
would not allow me to say, " I do not think 
so/' in contradiction to a given opinion of his, I 
should say^ let us part. If a husband could 
not suffer it, he would sink so much in my 
esteem, and I should say within myself, he 
forces me to clothe my soul in hypocrisy when 
opposite to an opinion of his own, and I have 
lost confidence in him ; he would rather that I 
should act and tell a falsehood than dissent — 
glorious idea ! As if it were right that the 
head of the woman, as the husband is emphati^ 
cally called in Scripture, should teach her 
hypocrisy, by his self-will, and men should 
pronounce that teaching right/^ 



(C 



Good gracious,'^ exclaimed Mrs. Vane, 

with a horror-stricken look, ^^ where have you 

• been, Constance, to learn that nonsense ? For 

heaven^s sake do not let any man ever hear 

you utter such a rhapsody." 
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I laughed. " Never fear. Cousin/^ I replied, 
I do not often speak so hotly, as I have just 
now done — never fear, I am a capital hypocrite 
at times, as all women are in the present state 
of things; but I would never be so to my 
husband, or to a man whom I intended should be 
my husband. I would pet up no man by flattery, 
nor gain one by a thousand white fibs, as I 
have seen some girls do. Not however that 
you have a right to judge them harshly after 
all ; for that is not the way to get him, and you 
must not do so and so, my dear, if you wish to 
have Mr. Simpkins — and why did you say the 
other night that you liked waltzing, when you 

know he does not ? and why did you polka so 
much with Alfred Graham before Mr. Rose ? — 
if you have two strings to your bow, you should 
be able to manage better than to offend either, 
are phrases that in society I continually hear 
around me when 1 become intimate with 
worldly wise ladies and their daughters. Do you 
wonder that the girls do grow up the prettiest 
and most successful little hypocrites in the 
world? I don't." 
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^^Tou use curious language^ Constance,*^ 
said my Cousin rather haughtily^ ^^ what you call 
hypocrisy^ I call amiability of temper. It is to 
be commended^ in young girls as well as in 
wives.*' 

'^ But it is not seen so much in the latter as 
in the former^ Cousin: when a woman so 
brought up has married a man^ and finds out 
that he is a steady sort of being, and does not 
intend to make her imhappy^ or spend his 
money and hers, then — why then she allows him 
to know, (which before marriage she did not,) 
that she does like parties, approves even of the 
polkas, loves to spend money in a few elegant 
trifles which before she averred she despised. 
Cousin, wives so brought up, may be submissive, 
but it is to gain their own ends. A woman 
with a regard to truth, and brought up without 
having had that earnest desire of pleasing the 
men so assiduously inculcated,woidd not deceive 
before or after marriage. Please the men 
indeed ! they show their good taste, the silly 
sinners, by wishing us to continue the hypocrites 
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we are ; Fancy, for instance, being obliged 
all your life to answer your husband in the style 
of one of the Cardinals to Sixtus V. — I approve 
of whatever pleases your Holiness 5 but my 
approbation would be stronger if this tax 
displeased you.'^ 

*^ Constance," replied my Cousin, .looking a 
little embarrassed, but striving to assume a 
look of feminine dignity, *^ I am ashamed of 
you — such bold ideas in a young girl are very 
reprehensible. Tou are abusing your own sex 
too, and that is very unwomanly.*^ 

*^ Very womanly, you mean. Cousin ; we all 
abuse and satirise each other unmercifully 
enough, that you and I know well ; but if I 
am abusing my own sex, as you call it, I do 
not feel half so much inclined to be severe upon 
them as upon the gentlemen. I do admire the 
gentlemen. Cousin. They write to teU us 
this, and they preach to tell us that, and the 
character they would form us to, is the 
most difficult one that they could l^ave fixed 
upon for any human being to attain — charity 
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the most extended^ holiness the most pure^ 
patience the most divine^ they admonish ns 
to strive for, meanwhile crying out, *Keep 
down their intellect, learned women are of no 
use — keep down their intellect — the science 
that women should attend to, is the science of 
morality — ^they are the leaven of Society/ 
Trae ! but knowledge is one of the staffs upon 
which charity, holiness, and patience lean on 
their earthly pilgrimage. Superior knowledge 
with the follies of mankind, teaches a more 
extended charity, and checks the sectarian spirit 
of the present morality ; superior knowledge 
with the glories of creation, assuredly must lead 
us to greater holiness of life ; and patience — 
what has more need of coupling itself with 
knowledge than patience ? what more need of 
seeing deeply into the causes of human action ? 
Judicious beings ! you tell us to build you a 
glorious palace for your wearied souls to rest 
in when tired with the bustle of the world, and 
you give us no materials to build it with. Wise 
and never erring lords and masters, you grant 
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US nothing but stubble to frame the garments 
of glory you would deck our souls with. Sove- 
reigns and Kings ! from the mass of my own 
ignorance I feel the want of what you deny, 
and long for the expansion of a light, whose 
first beams have alone penetrated my soul.^^ 

And 1 had thus far proceeded in my tirade 
against the men, much to our Cousin Vane's 
horror, and my own satisfaction, when, as the 
dinner bell put all further thought to flight, 
she suddenly laid her hand upon mine, and 
said, " Constance ! don't commit yourself by 
uttering such sentiments in public — there may 
be a slight semblance of truth in them, but 
they will never get you a worthy husband — 
mind that !" 

A worthy husband in my Cousin Vane's 
estimation let me tell you, dear, means a man 
with plenty of money, however old, ugly, or 
ill-texpered he may be — and we went down to 
dinner. 
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Who do you think has arrived^ unexpectedly^ 
at Ingledon House^ Jessie? — Mr. Kennett. 
He has been pressed to spend a month with 
us, and intends to do so. He arrived just 
before dinner time, and Emily started as if an 
aerolite had Mien at her feet, when she entered 
the drawing-room, and perceived him— turned 
pale, fanned herself violently, and began to 
talk most earnestly to a boy of fifteen, who was 
sitting near her. 1 pitied her, and putting 
myself, as Mr. Kennett, I dare say, thought 
rather officiously forward, I accosted him be- 
fore he had leisure to address her, and thus 
gave her time to compose herself. Mr. Kennett, 
however, after his first greeting did not speak 
to her again for the rest of the evening, and I 
suppose as I was the only other young lady in 
the room, entirely devoted himself to me, 
and laughed and talked as if he had not a single 
care upon his mind, and Emily of course 
appeared in as high spirits, and quite as pleased 
with Mr. Cunningham, who, however, I must 
say, did not seem so devoted to her — that man 
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never wakes up from his indifference, Jess, un- 
less when he is in a passion. If you do not 
carefully attend to the by-play of life, Jess, the 
mis-en-scene can scarcely be understood at all. 
Now, any indifferent observer in seeing Mr. 
Kennett and my sweet self so much together 
that evening, would have set us down as mutually 
struck with each other. But we were not ; a»d 
both of us knew that. And I knew something 
more — ^namely, the attachment of my seeming 
lover for my pretty cousm. 



How dull poor Emily is this evening ! We 
are now in our own room for the night, and I 
cannot get her to say a word to me, so I have 
left her in peace at last, and have drawn my 
desk near the open window, while alternately 
I write to you, or gaze listlessly out on the 
Dutch lawn I have before described to you. 

Emily is asleep, or feigning to be so, and I 
sit here in perfect silence. After all, Jessie, 

VOL. I. N 
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though the fiower bedB^ trees^ and ehpabs are 
mercilessly cut into xjTxaint and disagreeable 
forms^ the moonlight shining »down upon the 
quiet fffQexi^mmd looks Tcory beoutiftd ^ ^relieved 
•as it is by the idnadows of 4i4ark^ tbid^-wood 
aidlosing it xm three sides. Now and &en; 'too^ 
a light breeze <makes the ouraous shaped Aowey- 
ibeds rustle to^s oaresses^nndthesleeping^faios^ 
Aoms raise their languid heads^ heavy withxdew^ 
.quiver to andfro^for a moment or'so^e^ale a 
perfumed sigh, and idroop again in motionless 
slumber. The rush of the breeze has passed — 
a fluttering ghost-moth comes wandering by, 
its white silken wings passing before yon bed of 
crimson vervain. It looks like a fairy charger 
jieeking its tiny mistress, who, perhaps, where 
.that. glow-worm ?sheds its pale light, is impa- 
tiently waiting for its downy back to transport 
Jhcr to the revels of i'airyland. And now it 
floats away —disappears in the dark wood, where 
the nightingale is pouring forth her song. I 
lose all trace of its further flight,. and /turn i my 
.gace towards the sky, where light transparent 
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clouds are drcling round the clear^ pale mpfjiay 
and the stars are shining by miUions, like d^- 
monds broidered upon tiie night's fair canppy 
of state— -see ! one shoots across the ,bl^e Gl^fw 
and fails sparkling to the earthy like a stray gifjb 
from Paradise. Transfiised^ aye^ satuz^ted with 
lustrious lights ajqpeitrs tiie deep^ full blue of thp 
Heavens^ for the moon^s rays spreading over 
them^ present a clear sur&ce of radiance to the 
eye^ semblant to a transparent silver veil cast 
over a fan* queen's glittering robes. The dark 
wings of the often seen night-cloud are closed — 
only light fleecy vapours^ penetrated as it were 
with liquid silver^ float over tiie scintillating 
azure of the sky^ so dear^ so pure, so bright ! 

Hush ! there is a windpwopened just by mine. 

Whose can it be ? I will just look and see — I 

do believe it is Mr. Kennetf s ! I think I hef^ 

Miss Cunningham say he was to occupy the 

room situated in that projecting angle of tl^ 

house — ^the window of which is now open. So ! 

I must draw back a little, and just place the 

n2 
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candle behind the shutter, else he will see 
Ah ! my dear Etnily ! votre devoui is mo 
gazing in a most sentimental style, and pert 
tlunldng of you — all lovers think of the obj' 
oftbeir affection on moonlight nights — di 
tliey } Belle insensible I yon are sleeping 
composedly as possible. Well might he sin 

" MaTOuroMn, Maiournccn, trbit ■Inmb'rtng Kill ** 

Emily, Emily, why did you not &1I in 1 
with Mr. Keimett before yon became enga 
to Mr. Cunningham ? 

I wonder whether Albert ever thinks of 
aeotimentaUy on moonlight nights ? 

Ah! something has fallen fi 

Mr. Kennetfs hand, glittering like a watcl 
what can it be ? A precious bauble, I sbo 
say, for be is looking very cmiously out of 
window after it. Dear little man ! try as ; 
may you will not get it back in your poss 
sion merely by looking at it — you ni 
not be so anxious about it, our old garde 
is sure to find it in the morning, for it fell, : 
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mistake not, amidst his favgurite knots of helio- 
trope. So, Mr. Kennett^s head disappears from 
the window — ^he has given up the vain hope of 
acting the part of loadstone to the fallen trinket. 

Good night, Jessie, I shall put up my writing 
materials for to-night, Emily is sighing in her 
sleep, as she very often does, and I must go and 
quiet her, for I do not like to hear her do so — 
good night. 

* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Jessie, how Mr. Kennett has startled me 
imagine me, dear, looking out of the win- 
dow to take a last look at the moon, and seeing 
a dark figure prowling about on the lawn ! I 
did not know what to do at first, for I instantly 
thought it was a poacher or a thief, but at last 
I distinguished Mr. Kenneths features, and for 
a moment or two watched his proceedings. He 
was evidently searching for the glittering bauble 
he had dropped, and he searched a very long 
time amongst the flower-beds, grass, and gravel, 
but was most piteously unsuccessful, and after 
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more than half an hour's search, with an air of 
the utmost distress, he walked away. During 
that time I had most meritoriously watched 
him, for all the while he had been so blind, I 
had seen the trinket glittering upon the helio- 
trope path. Several times he had approached 
it so near, that I felt almost tempted to cry hot 
and cold, as the children do in Hide and Seek ; 
only I thought that would not be exactly comm^ 
ilfaut. So I remained quiet till he had quitted 
the lawn and, as I thought, had entered the 
hous« again. Then I began to ask myself 
whether iheire was not a possibility of my res- 
cuing the bauble from its perilous position. 
Without risking a scrtie on the lawn, so that in 
this mbrning^ I m%ht return it by one of the ser- 
vants to its anxious owner ; it would hUve been 
d piiy to let it lie there and be crushed perhaps 
by the garden rciler in the morning, if there 
W^ a possibility of saving it-*-would it not ? 
And as I was musing about the matter, a very 
bright idea came into my head. I remembered 
I had iieen dome fishing tackle of Mr. Cunnings 
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ham's. in> a corner of my room^ that through in- 
attention had never been removed. Immedi- 
ately I went fi»r it^ looked that the line wa& all 
'safe and the hook in good order, then flui^ it 
out of the window upon the glittering trinket^, 
hoping to entangle it some how or other and 
drag it up. 1 angled a very long time for it ; 
patiencei however, under difficulty, i& my motto^ 
and I gave a very good exemplificatioa of it in 
this matter. After a quarter of an hour's per- 
severance I felt f had entangled the jewels and 
began to lift up the rod, but cautiously that it 
might not become free again. Slowly then I 
was drawing it up, and had ahready raised it to 
within a couple of yards of the window, and 
could plainly see the jewel was a miniature cased 
in gold — (I could have sworn it was Emily'sj 
Jessie,) — ^when, to my utter astonishment, I 
perceived Mr. Kennett, with his face averted 
from me, still searching for it amidst a shrub- 
bery towards the left. At this sight I instantly 
half shut the Venetian blind again; but left open 
the window, and through the apertures of the 
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blinds still held the bauble. And what do yoa 
think I did then, Jessie ? I took a little wooden 
figure from our mantel-piece, and taking a de- 
liberate aim, threw it at Mr. Kennett, then 
grandly flinging out the line, as he started up 
in astonishment, poiied the trinket right in 
front of him, yet entirely out of his reach. Oh ? 
it was a very hard trial, ye laws of etiquette and 
propriety ! just then to refrain from laughing 
aloud — Mr. Kennett looked so horror-stricken 
and annoyed at seeing the fishing tackle and its 
novel prey dangling just above his nose, but 
you know even the play speaks indignantly of 
talking with a man out of a window, and I kept 
silence most magnanimously, and after giving 
the line two or three mischievous twists, as one 
would do when teazing a kitten with a reel o f 
cotton, I softly threw rod, tackle, and trinket 
at him, shut the shutters, closed the window, 
and began to think of preparing for the night^s 
rest. 



Mr. Kennett's conduct the day after this 
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little incident was very amusing. He avoided 
me entirely; I suppose he had enquired to 
whose room the window belonged from which 
the tackle and trinket were thrown^ and guess- 
ing it could but have been me who had so kindly 
helped him in his search for it^ he gave me 
credit for more curiosity and less honour than 
I really possess^ and imagined I had taken a 
good view of the contents of the case before I 
had lowered it upon the rod to him. Moreover, 
I thmk he further imagined that I had shown 
it to Emily, or at least told her of my 
discovery. Now I guessed he had these dis- 
agreeable thoughts hanging on his mind, and I 
wanted to undeceive him in respect to them 
I had no vdsh, Jessie, that he should 
suppose me incapable of doing any one a good 
turn, without prying into secrets which I had 
no business to pry into, and so, when in the 
afternoon a party of us walked to the village, I 
obliged him to be my especial companion, and 
thus began to set his mind at rest upon the 

subject, by saying — 

n5 
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*^ I thinks Mr. Kennett^ after all my trouble 
in angling last night fo^— for your watch — ^you 
mighty at leasts thank me for doii^ so^ and show 
me the Yalnable trinkets-valuable it tttust be^ 
else you would not have Mardied so ankioudly 
for it.'' 

^ It was not a watdi^ Miss Lyttelton," re- 
turned he^ in a very unequal tona of voice^ ^^and 
that you know.'' 

^ Well, yes, I do know that, I must say — 
only I could not exactly ask to see a miniature, 
Mr. Kennett." 

He looked straight at me for a moment or 
two angrily and scornfully, and was about to 
speak, when I held up my finger with a warh- 
iiig gesture — 

*^ Now, do not commit yourself— do not in a 
passion tell me whose it is, since you will 
be afte^atds s6rry for having done 
do not know whose it is at present.*' 
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^^ You do not ?'* he returned* ^^ You must have 
drawn it up — ^looked at it — ^you must have done 
that — ^no woman would have baulked her na- 
tural citrioBity so &r as to return it imseen to its 
owner under such eircumstanees/^ 

" No ?^ I answered^ " cannot one do a dril 
thing, without making the obliged person^a 
peace of mind pay for it ?' 



\39 



He looked at me again^ more steadfastly than 
before — 

^^Then you do not know the contents of the 
trinket^ Miss Lyttelton ?^' he said. 

^^I do not/^ I replied^ ^^I hadnoteven drawn 
the miniature up to the window^ when I struck 
you so successfully with the little figure ; but 
had I even done so, after having seen your very 
anxious and painful search for it, I should not 
have looked at its contents, though it had re- 
mained four and twenty hours in my possession 
— ^be convinced of that ! And now^ I am going 
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the most extended^ holiness the most pure^ 
patience the most divine, they admonish tis 
to strive for, meanwhile crying out, ^ Keep 
down their intellect, learned women are of no 
use — keep down their intellect — the science 
that women should attend to, is the science of 
morality — ^they are the leaven of Society.^ 
True ! but knowledge is one of the staffs upon 
which charity, holiness, and patience lean on 
their earthly pilgrimage. Superior knowledge 
with the follies of mankind, teaches a more 
extended charity, and checks the sectarian spirit 
of the present morality ; superior knowledge 
with the glories of creation, assuredly must lead 
us to greater holiness of life ; and patience — 
what has more need of coupling itself with 
knowledge than patience ? what niore need of 
seeing deeply into the causes of hiunan action ? 
Judicious beings ! you tell us to build you a 
glorious palace for your wearied souls to rest 
in when tired with the bustle of the world, and 
you give us no materials to build it with. Wise 
and never erring lords and masters, you grant 
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US nothing but stubble to frame the garments 
of glory you would deck our souls with. Sove- 
reigns and Kings ! from the mass of my own 
ignorance I feel the want of what you deny, 
and long for the expansion of a lights whose 
first beams have alone penetrated my soul.^^ 

And 1 had thus far proceeded in my tirade 
against the men, much to our Cousin Vane's 
horror, and my own satisfaction, when, as the 
dinner bell put all further thought to flight, 
she suddenly laid her hand upon mine, and 
said, " Constance ! don't commit yourself by 
uttering such seatiments in public — there may 
be a slight semblance of truth in them, but 
they will never get you a worthy husband — 
mind that !" 

A worthy husband in my Cousin Vane's 
estimation let me tell you, dear, means a man 
with plenty of money, however old, ugly, or 
ill-te.iipered he may be — and we went down to 
dinner. 
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Who do you think has arrived^ unexpectedly^ 
at Ingledon House^ Jessie? — Mr. Elennett. 
He has been pressed to spend a month with 
us^ and intends to do so. He arrived just 
before dinner time^ and Emily started as if an 
aerolite had fallen at her feet, when she entered 
the drawing-room, and perceived him— turned 
pale, fanned herself violently, and began to 
talk most earnestly to a boy of fifteen, who was 
sitting near her. 1 pitied her, and putting 
myself, as Mr. Kennett, I dare say, thought 
rather officiously forward, I accosted him be- 
fore he had leisure to address her, and thus 
gave her time to compose herself. Mr. Kennett, 
however, after his first greeting did not speak 
to her again for the rest of the evening, and I 
suppose as I was the only other young lady in 
the room, entirely devoted himself to me, 
and laughed and talked as if he had not a single 
care upon his mind, and Emily of course 
appeared in as high spirits, and quite as pleased 
with Mr. Cunningham, who, however, I must 
say, did not seem so devoted to her — that man 
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never wakes up from his indifierence, Jess, un- 
less when he is in a passion. If you do not 
carefully attend to the by-play of life, Jess, the 
mis-en-scene can scarcely be understood at all. 
Now, any indifferent observer in seeing Mr. 
Kennett and my sweet self so much together 
that evening, would have set us down as mutually 
struck with each other. But we were not 5 and 
both of us knew that. And I knew something 
more — namely, the attachment of my seeming 
lover for my pretty cousin. 



How dull poor Emily is this evening ! We 
are now in our own room for the night, and I 
cannot get her to say a word to me, so I have 
left her in peace at last, and have drawn my 
desk near the open window, while alternately 
I write to you, or gaze listlessly out on the 
Dutch lawn I have before described to you. 

Emily is asleep, or feigning to be so, and I 
sit here in perfect silence. Afler all, Jessie, 

VOL. I. N 
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though the fiower bedB^ trees^ and -shFabs are 
mercilessly cut into xjTxaint and disagieeaUe 
forms^ the moonlight shining *down uponitie 
•quiet fffeexi^mmd looks Tcory beoutiftd^ -vdievcd 
•as it is by the idnadows of 4i4ark, tfai<9k-wecid 
enclosing it xm tfaree^sides. Now and then^'too^ 
a ^ht breeze <makes the ousioas shaped flowrav- 
ibeds rustle to ^s oaresses^and the sleepcngitioB^ 
aoms raise their languid heads^ heavy wYthidenir^ 
quiver to andfro^fora moment oriso^^e^ale a 
perfumed sigh^ and idroop again in imiotionless 
slumber. The rush of the breeze has passed — 
a fluttering ghost-moth comes wandering by, 
its white silken wings passing before yon bed of 
crimson vervain. It looks like a fairy chai^er 
aeeking its tiny mistress^ who, perhaps^ wixere 
ihat. glow-worm <sheds its pale light, is impa- 
Jiently waiting for its doway back to transport 
Jher to the revels of Fairyland. And now it 
floats away —disappears in the dark wood, whene 
the nightingale is pouring forth her song. I 
loBe all trace of its further flight, ; and /turn imy 
.gace towards the sky, where light transparent 
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clouds are circling rouinl the clear^ pale m>pih 
and the stars are shining by millions^ like d^a- 
m<mds broidered upon ihe ni^t's fw canppy 
of state — fiee ! one shoots across the .bl\ie G^is^ 
and &ils sparkling to the earthy like a slaraygiflt 
from Paradise. Transfused^ aye^ satumted wiiti 
lustrious Ught^ ajqieitrs t^e deep^ full bhie pf tb^ 
Heavens, for the moon's rays spreadmg over 
them, present a clear sur&ce of radiance to the 
eye, semblant to a transparent silver veil cast 
over a fair queen's glittering robes. The dark 
wings of the oflen seen night-cloud are closed — 
only light fleecy vapours, penetrated as it were 
with liquid silver, float over the scintillating 
azure of the sky, so dear, so pure, so bright ! 

Hush ! there is a windowopened just by mine. 

Whose can it be ? I will just look and see — I 

do believe it is Mr. Eennetfs ! I think I he^ 

Miss Cunningham say he was to occupy the 

room situated in that projecting angle of tl^ 

house — ^the window of which is now opeji. So ! 

I must draw back a little, and just place the 

N 2 
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candle behind the shutter^ else he will see me. 
Ah ! my dear Emily ! voire deraud is moon- 
gazing in a most sentimental style^ and perhaps 
thinking of you — all lovers think of the objects 
of their affection on moonlight nights — dcm't 
fliey ? Belle insensible ! you are sleeping as 
composedly as possible. Well might he sing — 

** Mavoumeen, Mavoumeen, what slumb'ring stiH ?*" 

Emily^ Emily, why did you not fell in love 
with Mr. Kennett before you became engaged 
to Mr. Cunningham ? 

I wonder whether Albert ever thinks of me 
sentimentally on moonlight nights r 

Ah! something has fellen fix)m 

Mr. Kennett^s hand, glittering like a watch — 
what can it be ? A precious bauble, I should 
say, for he is looking very curiously out of the 
window after it. Dear little man ! try as you 
may you will not get it back in your posses- 
sion merely by looking at it — ^you need 
not be so anxious about it, our old gardener 
is sure to find it in the morning, for it fell, if I 
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mistake not^ amidst his favgurite knots of helio- 
trope. So, Mr. Kennett^s head disappears from 
the window — ^he has given up the vain hope of 
acting the part of loadstone to the fallen trinket. 

Good night, Jessie, I shall put up my writing 
materials for to-night. Emily is sighing in her 
sleep, as she very often does, and I must go and 
quiet her, for I do not like to hear her do so — 
good night. 

*^^m ^^0 ^^0 ^^^ ^t^ 

^^te ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Jessie, how Mr. Kennett has startled me 
imagine me, dear, looking out of the win- 
dow to take a last look at the moon, and seeing 
a dark figure prowling about on the lawn ! I 
did not know what to do at first, for I instantly 
thought it was a poacher or a thief, but at last 
I distinguished Mr. Kennetf s features, and for 
a moment or two watched his proceedings. He 
was evidently searching for the glittering bauble 
he had dropped, and he searched a very long 
time amongst the flower-beds, grass, and gravel, 
but was most piteously unsuccessful, and after 
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more than half an hoards search^ with an air of 
the utmost distress^ he walked away. During 
that time I had most meritoriously watched 
him^ for all the while he had heen so blind, I 
had seen the trinket glittering upon the helio- 
trope path. Several times he had apj»oached 
it so near^ that I felt almost tempted to cry hot 
and cold^ as the children do in Hide and Seek; 
only I thought that would not be exactly eatmMe 
ilfaut. So I remained quiet tiU he had quitted 
the lawn and^ as I thought^ had entered the 
house again. Then I began to ask myself 
whether there was not a possibility of my rea* 
cuing the bauble from its perilous position, 
Without risking a sortie on the lawn, so that in 
the mdming i m^ht return it by one of the ser- 
vants to its anxious owner ; it would hUve been 
a pity to let it lie there and be crushed perhaps 
by the garden roller m the morning, if there 
W^ a possibility of saving it — ^would it not ? 
And as I was musing about the matter, a very 
bt%fat idea came into my head. I remembered 
I had seen some fishing tackle of Mr. Cunnings 
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ham's in a corner of my room^ that through in- 
attention had never been removed^ Immedi- 
ately I went ior it^ looked that the. line waa all 
'safe and the hook in good order^ then flui^ it 
out of the window upon the gUttering trmket, 
hoping to entangle it acnne how or other and 
drag it up. 1 angled a very long time for it ; 
patience^ however^ under difficulty, i& my motto^ 
and I gave ti very good exemplification of it in 
this matter. After a quarter of lui hour's per- 
severance I felt f had entangled the jewel, and 
began to lift up the rod, but cautiously that it 
might not become free again. Slowly then I 
was drawing it up, and had already raised it to 
within a couple of yards of the window, and 
could plainly see the jewel was a miniature cased 
in gold— (I could have sworn it was Emily's, 
Jessie,) — when, to my utter astonishment, I 
perceived Mr. Kennett, with his &ce averted 
from me, still searching for it amidst a shrub- 
bery towards the left. At this sight I instantly 
half shut the Venetian blind again; but left open 
the window, and through the apertures of the 
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blinds still held the bauble. And what do yaa 
think I did then^ Jessie ? I took a little wooden 
figure from our mantel-piece^ and taking a de- 
liberate aim^ threw it at Mr. Kennett^ then 
grandly flinging out the line^ as he started up 
in astonishment^ poised the trinket right in 
front of him, yet entirely out of his reach. Oh t 
it was a very hard trial, ye laws of etiquette and 
propriety ! just then to refrain from laughing 
aloud — Mr. Kennett looked so horror-stricken 
and annoyed at seeing the fishing tackle and its 
novel prey dangling just above his nose^ but 
you know even the play speaks indignantly of 
talking with a man out of a window, and I kept 
silence most magnanimously, and after giving 
the line two or three mischievous twists, as one 
would do when teazing a kitten with a reel o f 
cotton, I softly threw rod, tackle, and trinket 
at him, shut the shutters, closed the window, 
and began to think of preparing for the night^s 
rest. 



Mr. Kennett's conduct the day after thii 
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little incident was very amusing. He avoided 
me entirely; I suppose he had enquired to 
whose room the window belonged from which 
the tackle and trinket were thrown, and guess- 
ing it could but have been me who had so kindly 
helped him in his search for it, he gave me 
credit for more curiosity and less honour than 
I really possess, and imagined I had taken a 
good view of the contents of the case before I 
had lowered it upon the rod to him. Moreover, 
I thmk he further imagined that I had shown 
it to Emily, or at least told her of my 
discovery. Now I guessed he had these dis- 
agreeable thoughts hanging on his mind, and I 
wanted to undeceive him in respect to them 
I had no idsh, Jessie, that he should 
suppose me incapable of doing any one a good 
turn, without prying into secrets which I had 
no business to pry into, and so, when in the 
afternoon a party of us walked to the village, I 
obliged him to be my especial companion, and 
thus began to set his mind at rest upon the 

subject, by saying — 

n5 
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'^ I thinks Mr. Kennelt^ after all my trooUe 
in angling kst night fot* — for your watdi — yoo 
might, at least, thank mefordoii^ so, and aiioir 
me the Tafamble trinket — vahiable it niiiat be, 
dee yoa would not have acareiied 90 mModxmdf 
for it.** 

^It was not a watch^ Miaa LyttdtcMi/' le- 
tamed he, in a Tery unequal t(NM of voioe^ ^'and 
that you know.'* 

^ Well^ yes, I do know that, I must say — 
only I could not exactly ask to see a miniature^ 
Mr. Kennett.'^ 

He looked straight at me for a moment or 
two angrily and scomfolly, and was about to 
speak, when I held up my finger with a ward- 
ing gesture — 

*' Ndw, do not commit yourself — do not in a 
passion tell me Whose it is, since you will 
be aftetrwards sorry for having done 
do not know whose it is at present.** 
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" You do not ?^' he returned. ^^Youmiist have 
drawn it up — ^looked at it — ^you must hare done 
that — no woman would have baulked her na- 
tural curiosity so far as to return it unseen to its 
owner under such circumstances/^ 

^^ No ?^ I answered, ^^ cannot one do a civil 
things without making the obliged person^s 
peace of mind pay for it ?** 

He looked at me again, more steadfastly than 
before — 

^^ Then you do not know the contents of the 
trinket, Miss Lyttelton ?^' he said. 

^^ I do not/' I replied, ^^ I had not even drawn 
the miniature up to the window, when I struck 
you so successfiiUy with the little figure ; but 
had I even done so, after having seen your very 
anxious and painful search for it, I should not 
have looked at its contents, though it had re- 
mained four and twenty hours in my possession 
— ^be convinced of that ! And now^ I am going 
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to have my fortune told by yonder gipsy — yotf 
had better follow my example — come !** 

And never a word more has passed upon thi» 
subject since between me and Mr. Kennett.' 
He renders himself, however, rather more agree- 
able to me at present than he used to do, and 
is somewhat less sarcastic. 



My dear Jessie, one of the strangest occur- 
rences has happened here, that you can possibly 
conceive, and I will write it down as clearly as 
I can, so that Edward and you may try to find 
some clue to unravel its mystery, I cannot. 

You must know then, that for the last few 
days, the whole house has been very busy in 
preparing for a grand ball, which came ofi* last 
night, and ushered in the strange incident I 
have already alluded to. Several guests who 
came from town, were to stay the night at 
Ingledon House, and up to last evening, all 
arrangements for the ball were progressing 
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most satisfactorily, when, at a very late hour, 
before the company arrived, two ladies, who 
were very old friends of Miss Cunningham's, 
asked, unexpectedly, for house-room for the 
night. Now, this request distressed Miss Cun- 
ningham exceedingly, as she had no room va- 
cant, but the Lady Giulia's, and, even that had 
been turned into a sort of receptacle for the 
superfluous furniture of the lower apartments. 
Mr. Cunningham had given up his room at a 
very early period of the arrangements, and 
proposed sleeping in an apartment near the 
chapel, which had as bad a reputation amongst 
the servants, as the Lady Giulia's room. Well, 
when Emily and I saw Miss Cunningham dis- 
tressing herself most terribly about the matter, 
we offered to take up our quarters for the night, 
in that much dreaded room, and to give ours to 
the ladies Prescott. But she at first would not 
hear of it, for she said that as we were young, 
and I suppose she thought, silly girls — ^we 
should perhaps be frightened at the slightest 
noise in the apartment, and pass a very un- 
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comfortable night ; and declared^ that> if re- 
duced to extremities^ she intended to sleep 
there herself; this proposition^ however^ we 
negatived at once^ and begged her^ for the yo«- 
mance of the things to allow ns to sleep in the* 
room one night — and she did so at length. 

« 

8<j they mo^ed half the old lumbering things 
th6y had placed there^ out on the landing 
place^ and made it fit for our reception. 

And the day wore on^ and thou^ the room 
looked dull enough when we dressed for the 
evenings stilly as Emily and I were laughing 
and talking the whole time> we did not so 
much notice its dreariness. But^ by-the-bye^ 
ere I proceed to recount graver matters^ I will 
tell you an incident that happened as we were 
at our toilette^ which at once convinced me^ 
Emily did not care for Mr. Cunningham. In 
fact, before I relate the ghostly matters I have 
in hand^ I think I had better write down the 
occurrences of that eventful day^ in their natural 
order, and wind them up to a dramatic and 
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wonderful close with the one to which I have 
already called your attention. — So I proceed. 

Emily was dressed firsts and went down to 
the drawing-room about half-past eighty and I 
expected to see no more of her^ until I followed 
her there^ when, to my surprise, she came up 
again a few minutes after her exit, uid sitting 
down by the dressing-table, began to tear the 
envelope of a letter lying on it into shreds. 

^^ What is the matter^ Emmy ?" I asked^ 
seeing by the manner of her proceedings, that 
something had ruffled her temper. 

Emily looked up : tried to laugh ; but instead 
of doing so, began to ciy, and said : 

« Why, Con ; what do you think ? Therir 
is Mr. Cunningham dressed out for the even<^ 
ing, in the worst taste possible. He actually 
has on a large yellow silk handkerchief round 
the niftck, and a pair of the most ugly shoes you 
ever saw. Hiat is the way he is going to receive 
the company this evening, and what shall I 
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do ? what will the people think of my accept- 
ing such a Goth for my husband^ Con ? But 
it serves me right ; it just serves me right,^^ and 
here poor Emily began to weep most bitterly, 
'^ why did I accept him, when I did not care a 
straw about him V^ 

^* Ah, why ?^* I mentally uttered, though in 
silence I let her go on. 

" Yet, what could I do, Gon ? He made me 
the offer, when I was only seventeen ; and what 
can a girl know of her own mind at seventeen ? 
why, she thinks all men delightful beings, and 
takes the first offer she has. Why did he not 
wait till I was a little older ? I, of course, ac- 
cepted him, because I thought it was a fine 
thing to be married ; mamma told me it was — 
and now, now I am so wretched \" 

Yes! I thought, and I know the reason, 
Emmy ; but, aloud, I only said laughingly, for 
I did not wish to make her imhappy, just when 
all the company were upon the point of arriv- 
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ing, '^ Wretched, Emmy ? what about, dear ? 
about Mr. Cumiingham^s curious taste in ap- 
parel ? why, that could be easily remedied, if 
you only gave him a slight hint ! or, even if 
you passed one on to him, through Miss Cun- 
ningham r 

^^ I give him a hint ! I speak to him about 
it, or even to Miss Cunningham,^' indignantly 
exclaimed Emily, ^^ I would not for the world 
— besides, it would be of no use, since I have 
often heard his sister notice his bad taste in 
dress ; but he never heeds her remarks on the 
subject/' 

" But he would heed yoiirs, Emily : so if I 
were you, I would just trip down stairs, and, 
while loitering about the drawing-room, indi- 
rectly hint, that you admired black and white 
neckerchiefs for evening dress, etc., etc." 

^* I, I hint such a thing !'^ again exclaimed 
she, *^ indeed I shall not, Con^' — 

'^Then I will, if you will give me leave, 
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Emily ;'' I answeredj ^^ I like Mr. Canning- 
ham just well enough not to huS&t him to be 
laughed at by any one,, besidea myself if I cMUr 
help it. There is pl^ity of time^ for him ta 
alter his dress. A yellow silk handkerchief! & 
Bandana one^ no doubt. I always thoiighi 
him a little distraught — ^wait here till I come 
back, Emmy.^ 



w 



And I was preparing to leave the room, 
when she suddenly called me back, with^ — 



iC 



Oh no ! you will mortally offend him — ^be 
is so easily offended. Con ! do not say a word 
about what I have told you — do not say I no- 
ticed anything to you — mamma will be so 



aaag^ry!*' 



^^ With me, Emmy, not with you, T will take 
the whole ai&ir on my hands. I do not much 
care for a scolding from Miss or Mr. Cunning- 
ham — I shall not lose a fianci, whatever hap- 
pens, so stop here till I come back : adieu !'^ 

And giving the last touch to a few flowers in 
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my hair^ I hurried to the drawing-room^ seeing, 
however, by the way, that Cousin Yan6 and 
Miss Cunningham were safe in their own rooms, 
and, hoping that they would not interrupt my 
charitable proceedings, till I found myself 
eminently successful. 

Mr. Cunningham was in the dmwing-i^oom^ 
looking idly at the fire when I entered, and 
presenting a most Ihrely picture, of vrha^ $k 
figure a man may make of himself, if he doei^ 
not attend to the taste of his dress. I walked 
in, and, not knowing exactly what to say for 
the moment, glanced at myself in a pier-glass, 
smoothed my curls, and then sat down by the 
fire. Presently, the whole scheme was resolved 
upon in my mind : glancing at Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who, for the last few minutes, had been 
looking at me, I said carelessly, ^^ Why, Mr. 
Cunningham— what, are you not in evening 
dress? do you not know how late it is? the 
guests will be soon arriving.'^ 

He looked up in amazement. ^^ I am ready 
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to receive them — I am in evening dress^ Miss 
Lyttdton/' 

I glanced at him with a slow wondering gaze 
for a minute or so — audibly muttered, ^^In 
evening dress !'^ then looked again at the fire^ 
in silence. 

He glanced at me once more, fidgetted about 
on his chair, then turning to me, said — ^^ And 
what do you see amiss, in my costume. Miss 
Lyttelton ?'" 

^^ Amiss !" I repeated, in the same tone as 
before, and casting my eyes up to the ceiling, I 
was silent : two or three minutes passed : I saw 
him turning side glances at the reflection of 
himself in the glass, and at length he said — 

'' I do not see anything wrong in it.^^ 

'' Do not you ?'' 

He looked at the glass again. I fixed my 
eyes, with a wondering glance, at the two im- 
mense ends of the silk handkerchief round his 
throat. I intended him to perceive I did so, 
and my intention was fulfilled. 
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"Oh! ''he said, "you are looking at this, 
this kerchief; that attracts your attention, does 
it. Miss Lyttelton ?*' 

*^ Possibly, since it floats about, like the en- 
sign of a flag-staff/' 

" Is it too large ? — ^too small — ^what is it ?*' 

*^ It is exceedingly ugly — not at all the thing ; 
and enough to scare away any ladies from 
dancing with you, this evening/' 

" But it would be scarcely worth while chang- 
ing it, now/' 

" Perhaps not ; as it is in keeping with the 
dress/^ 

" The dress \" repeated Mr. Cimningham, 
and coloured much, and flung down his book, 
and walked to the other end of the room. I 
hummed a tune sotto voce. Presently, he came 
back to me again, and said, half ironically, "As 
you are a young lady of snch exquisite taste. Miss 
Lyttelton, perhaps you will condescend to tell 
me what is so outr^e in my present toilette.^' 
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He expected^nd^ I dare say^and as he was half 
in a bad temper, widied for a pert answer ; but 
as I rather like to disappoint people's wishes^ 
now and then^ I looked up with a laugh^ 
pointed to a chair close to me, and said — 

^^If you will sit down there, and keep 
your temper, and, moreover, after I hare finish- 
ed, refrain from telling Miss Cunningham how 
ill I have behaved — I will/' 

He laughed and sat down ; I flirted my fan 
about, put on a grave expression of fiice, and 
began, Jess, by (metaphorically speaking) giving 
hi^i/a;^gar plum, before I made him swaHow 
the bitters I intended he should, ere I had dpne 
with him. Down he sat : thus I said — 

" When a man is passable good looking, Mr. 
Oumiingham^ you will c^gree with me, I sup- 
,po8e^ in affirmiiJig, there is no moral necessity 
for making himself look plain. Inattention 
to. dress is not a virtue. It does jiot improve 
^ne's nundj or ameliorate an irritable temper. 
There is as much pride^ you know, in Diogenes' 
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rags, as in Aristotle'ns magnificence. A classical 
compaijson that, Mr. Cunningham^which I learnt 
when 1 was in school. Moreover, the master 
of a house is bound to render Mmself agreeable 
to the company he invites liiere ; you wfll not 
Mfil that duty to-night. Having made yourself 
the exceei&iglyott^^e figureyou are,all ttie pret- 
ty gids invited here, will shun you — ^therefore, to 
the half of your guests, you cannot successftiHy 
fulfil the said and bounden duty. Besides, you 
know," I added, with an exceedingly civil smile, 
*^ there is no necessity in your case, for making 
yourself, so conspicuously, a fright, since you 
are tolerably good-looking, and, if you would 
l)ut just attend a little more to the taste of 
your attire, might be, what now, no one would 
guess you could be, namely, a rather attractive 
jand distingui looking m^n.'^ 

At this juncture, up Mr. Cimningham started^ 
with his face the colour of scarlet, ^* Miss 
Lyttelton,^^ he «fdd angrily, *^ you are making 
a fool of me — pray^^ be silent.'^ 
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I did not heed him^ I laughed^ and continued^ 
^^ When a man has, seemingly, nothing to re- 
commend him, but his good looks, he should 
make the most of them. If he neither dances 
the polka, nor the deux temps, nor talks non- 
sense, he should, at least, dress with care, so 
that his personal appearance may gain a few 
smiles from the ladies, even if his agreeability 
of manner cannot. He should not wear w]}at 
one would take to be his grandfather's coat ; 
nor yet, a winding sheet for a cravat, nor a pair 
of gloves that seem to have been made on the 
same grand measure, as that in whioh the god 
Thor slept ; neither should he wear his hair 
floating about on his shoulders, as if the hair- 
dresser had intended to tie it up in a queue, 
but had forgotten to do so, and, and — ^" 

Mr. Cunningham was again standing at my 
side, looking at me patiently and stedfastly, 
when I stopped. 

"Well," he said, "what more. Miss Lyttel- 
ton ?'' 
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But I thought I had said quite enough^ so I 
was silentj and when he perceived 1 did not in- 
tend to say anything further^ said — 

^^ Thank you^'^ he at length uttered^ in a hurt 
tone of voice — ^^ thank you, I did not know be- 
fore a gentleman's toilette was of such weighty 
consideration ; you have convinced me that it 
is so, and I will take care of mine in future/^ 

"A good resolution,'* I answered, *^if you 
will only keep it.'* 

^^ I intend to do so," he rephed, evidently 
not thinking of what he said. 

And we were both silent for a minute, till he 
continued, leaning upon the mantle-piece and 
looking straight at me — 



^^ So that is your opinion of me ? 



99 



" What is my opinion of you ?** I asked. 
" Why," he repeated, with evidently a forced 

VOL. I. o 
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smile^ '^ that I am an ill-dressed^ passable-look- 
ing fellow^ with not an ounce of spirit, and not 
a chance of favour with the ladies/' 

" To the last clause," I said, ^^ seemingly, Mr. 
Cimningham,*' rejoined I quietly ; for I was not 
going to be frightened into thinking I had been 
too impolite to him. 

" Seemingly ?'' he repeated. 

'^Seemingly,*' I again reiterated ; *^ one would 
not waste one's breath, time, or rhetoric upon a 
person actually the character you describe.^' 

He walked away. 

^* That is right," I said, with an approving 
smile, *^ go and try to make yourself look toler- 
able — ^pray go ; and if you succeed in your en- 
deavours, I will dance a polka with you — pro- 
viding Emmy gives me leave." 

He came close up to me, looked vexed, and 
exclaimed — 
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'* You are just the woman to drive a roan 
mad, Miss Lyttelton — I wish to Heaven — " 

*^ That 1 were anywhere but here ?^' I sug- 
gested, seeing that he stopped short. 

'^ No, no, ten thousand times no !*' he an- 
swered, and he caught up my hand, let it drop, 
looked scared, and left the room. 

There is as much insanity in his composition, 
I thought, as there is assurance in mine ; and 
back I went to Emily, and told her of my suc- 
cess, upon which she kissed me in delight — 
looked pleased, and we both went down stairs 
to wait for the arrivals. 

They soon commenced to pour in ; and the 
evening began and progressed in the same man- 
ner as all such evenings do, till I, half weary of 
dancing, sat down in a quiet comer of the room, 
in order to cast a look or two around it. 

The company were then just pairing off into 

couples for a polka — the gentlemen were stalk- 

^ng about the room for partners, like Musselmen 

o 2 
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chosing a new wife at the slave market; the ladies 
were silently preparing themselves for the onset, 
and manufacturing excuses and apologies to 
avoid dancing with the partners they did not 
like, in order to dance with those whom they 
did. 

Miss Cunningham was hunting up victims 
for the old or middle-aged ladies, of forty-five, 
who owned to the age of twenty-five, and wish- 
ed to dance ; and Mr. Cunningham was talking 
to a group of elderly gentlemen, who were as- 
sembled round the fire, meritoriously keeping 
the heat from radiating upon the ladies, as every 
now and then, when a cold current of air enter- 
ed the apartment, they shivered in their low 
ball-dresses and short sleeves. Coming to par- 
ticulars, there perambulated a tall, thin man, 
with a very long neck, and a pair of spectacles, 
peering about in all the ladies' faces, till he 
neared a handsome, sprightly girl, who watched 
his approach with considerable awe, then 
gathered up her courage for a repulse, as he 
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desired the pleasure of dancing with her, and 
begged to say that she is so tired she cannot 
waltz just then. Should he have the pleasure 
of the next polka, he asked. Unfortunately 
she was engaged for the following. For the 
one after that then ? again he demanded. She 
deeply regrets, but she has a partner for that 
too — in fact, she added, with extreme naivete, 
she thinks her tablets are already filled for the 
evening. And he walked away discomfited. 
There, too, was an old fop doing the agreeable 
to a young gu-1 fresh from school, who being of 
the happy and contented age of sixteen or 
seventeen, received his attentions with consider- 
able pleasure, not knowing how worthless they 
were to the rest of the company. There was 
what we call a gentleman's beauty, (a handsome^ 
sprightly girl, who cares a great deal for the 
gentlemen's society, and not much for that of 
the ladies,) laughing and talking with a dozen 
of her admirers. Near her sat a quiet, melan- 
choly young lady, with a pair of dove-like eyes, 
looking perfectly unsophisticated and unused to 
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the language of the world ; but she was not so, 
for every now and then she raised tiiem with m 
sort of beseeching look upon some man near 
her^ and gained him to her side in a second of 
time. Close to her were two open flirts — ^three 
quiet ones — and a little farther off^ pretty little 
Emma Templeton^ laughing and talking in as 
lively and unaffected a manner as when at home. 
A good looking young man at her elbow was 
falling into raptures with a little fairy-like 
beauty, dancing opposite to him, and express- 
ing his admiration for her to a haughty beauty 
who appeared to be his partner, and who did 
not seem to approve of the tone of his conver- 
sation. Several cross old dowagers were criti- 
cising the dancers, both ladies and gentlemen ; 
several good-natured ones were smiling at and 
inwardly applauding their nieces, daughters, or 
young friends they took an interest in. Two 
or three papas were making advances to a few 
eligible young men, who had appeared rather 
struck with their daughters. Five or six young 
fops talking the most excruciating nonsense to 
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some silly afTected girls, and a couple or two 
paying the most disinterested attentions to 
wealth y, fat old ladies with marriageable daugh- 
ters, and your own Con, Jess, was quietly seat- 
ed in a retired part of the room, taking mental 
notes upon the chief features of the scene before 
her for your amusement. 

Yes, I had two or three quiet moments, dear 
Jessie, while thus rather censoriously employed; 
1 remained for more than ten minutes undis- 
turbed by any one's approach, till at length 
Mr. Cunningham came and seated himself by 
my side. Do you know, dear, he actually ap- 
peared good-looking on that evening ; for he 
had taken my advice, and no doubt had had 
his sister's opinion upon the alterations in his 
toilette, that I had suggested in the earlier part 
of the day, in fact, his dress was in tolerable 
good taste. 

" So !" he said, as he approached me, '^ I 
have found you at last, Miss Lyttelton. Where 
have you been diuring this polka ?'' 
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'' Here/' I said. 

^^ And what have you been doing here V he 
asked rather inquisitively. 

'^ Thinking," I answered ; *' not plotting,** I 
added i "1 have neither hidden Mr. EHwin in 
my fan, nor yet behmd the window curtains.*' 

He seemed irritated for a moment or two at 
this speech, then looked at the dancers. I 
wished to know why I was favoured with his 
company. I soon foimd out the reason. He, 
I suppose, as well as I, had noticed what a plea^ 
sant little nook mine was, from which you could 
perceive the proceeding of the whole ball-room, 
and yet not be much noticed yourself, and he 
came to pursue the same occupation as I did. 
When he was not heeding me, I followed the 
direction of his eyes, to see on whom his atten- 
tion was especially directed. It was fixed upon 
Emily and Mr. Kennett, who were standing at 
a little distance off from us, Emily was looking 
down and blushing very deeply, Mr. Kennett 
had his eyes fixed on her countenance with a 
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look that none but a very impassioned lover 

could assume. A moment after Emmy turned 

away her head^ and became deadly pale. I 

withdrew my attention from them to glance at 

Mr. Cunningham ; that gentleman's eyes must 

have been drawn off the tableau vivant before 

him at the very same moment as mine ; for 

they were now fixed earnestly and suspiciously 

on me. This was disagreeable^ because I 

thought he was wondering whether I knew the 

secret he was trying to discover ; and I coloured 

as deeply as Emily had done. I looked another 

way that he should not perceive my confusion i 

but I know those calm^ penetrating eyes of his 

were still fixed upon me. Presently I heard the 

rustle of paper, and turning round beheld him 

perusing a torn leaf of pink paper. 1 recognis-^ 

ed the handwriting at a glance ; it was Emily's 

lines which I had read in Miss Cunningham's 

album. My heart beat terribly at the moment 

I acquired that knowledge, for I thought of 

what poor Emily would have to suffer in a few 

hours ; and I felt myself becoming red and pale 

o5 
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alternately. He meanwhile read «on with the 
calmness of a stoic. I do believe he knew what 
I was suffering* and enjoyed the knowledge, for 
when he came to the end of the verses, he 
maliciously raised his large, impassible eyes 
again to my face, and said — 

*' Do you like poetry, Miss Lyttelton — ama- 
teur poetry ?'* 

'^ Sometimes,'' 1 answered, looking another 
way. 

'* Did you ever know that Emily was some- 
thing of a poetess ?" he asked. 

** Yes,*' I answered, becoming more myself, 
•'she used to write tolerably pathetic verses upon 
dead birds and cats in school." 

*' Ah !" he continued to say, *' just so ! And 
did she generally found her elegies on fact or 
fiction?" 

" On both," I curtly answered. 

And he smiled. I did not think he had the 
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spirit to smile so sarcastically^ so bitterly^ then 
he said — 

^^ Kennett is a good sort of a felloiii^^ is ht not> 
Miss Lyttelton P' 

*' He is tolerable,^' I answered^ 

'' A man of principle^ too ?" 

'* Strict principle/' I replied seriduslyeiiough> 
for I now perceived the full danger of the cross-^ 
examination I was undergoing, ^^ I do not think 
he would do a wrong thing upon deliberation 
for the world/' And I did Mr. Kennett no 
more than justice in saying that for him, Jess* 

'^ He is my particular friend,*' continued Mr< 
Cunningham. 

" I know it.'' 



^^ Consequently) he admires what I admire- 
love me love my dog. Miss Lyttelton #" 



^' Elegant simfle." 
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^^But sometimes it happens that the dog; 
loves the stranger better than its master/' 

*^ Does it ? well I do not know much about 
dogs — I do not like them/' 

And there was a pause ; during which I was 
mentally praying for the most stupid partner 
in existence^ rather than that none should come 
and ask me to dance. 

'* It puts one in mind of the Scripture story 
of the one ewe lamb/' again began Mr. Cun- 
ningham ; but I did not pretend to hear him« 
Then he looked again at Emily and Mr. Ken-^, 
nett, crumpled up the paper he held, and thrust 
it into my hand. 

'*Read that, Miss Lyttelton, and give me your 
opinion of the lines/' 

I read the lines. 

"They are some lines of Emily's," I said 
after 1 had done so ; "I read them some time 
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ago in Miss Cunningham*s album— very pretty, 
are they not ?^' and I gave them back to him. 
" Why you have torn them from the book ! Do 
you mean to^have them set to music ?** 

He bent down his head^ and looked at me for 
a moment or two with a very strange, bitter 
look, then, without a word, walked away. I 
breathed again. 

" Is it best to warn Emily ?** I thought, or 
would -she rather have the whole a£&ir come to 
an open rupture? that would be the wisest, 
though perhaps not the most honourable pro* 
ceeding. And I was deliberating on the sub-^ 
ject, when Mr. Kennett claimed me for the 
dance then commencing. 

He was not very talkative ; for once in his 
life he seemed rather subdued, and as I have 
no pleasure in teazing people when they are 
evidently unhappy, we danced through the 
quadrille in the most edifying silence, till he. 
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perhaps thinking that his manner must appear 
odd, began to rallj me upon Mr. Cunningham's 
quiet conversation with me a few minutes be- 
fore. 

''Did you pin him there. Miss Lyttelton, 
to give him a little of your sauce piquante, or 
did he pin you there to toiture you with a long* 
winded sermon upon the frivolities of the even- 
ing ? what were you talking about so serious- 
ly ? was he giving you a &therly lecture upon 
your awful flirtations with little Mr. Baron ? 
Cunningham is a very serious fellow at times, 
and has the most transcendant notions of what 
a woman ought to be — ^was he trying to ser- 
monage you into good behaviour V 

*' Good behaviour, Mr. Kennett ? I think he 
ought to give you a little advice upon that sub- 
ject,'' 

Mr. Kennett laughed; his usual society 
laugh, which is not at all a catching one, and 
continued — 
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" You should have seen how awfully fright- 
ened you looked at the moment the polka 
finished ! it was then Miss Vane and I first 
perceived you. He was looking so gravely at 
you, and yon seemed trying to appear unrepen- 
tant, but could not get up your usually suc- 
cessful look of girlish defiance at all. He was 
endeavouring to act the guardian, now was he 
not. Miss Lyttelton ? you do not answer. Miss 
Lyttelton — ^you look vexed — if you do not 
confess to the contrary, I declare, I shall think 
Cunningham has been flirting with you ? 

I laughed. " Mr. Cimningham flirt !" I ex- 
claimed, " can he flirt ? If he can, I will try to 
make him do so, next time I have an opportu- 
nity. Oh no ! I forgot — I must not do that — 
he is engaged, and one must not flirt with en- 
gaged persons." 

" No ?'* replied Mr. Kennett, with a sudden 
alteration in his voice : and he looked straight 
across the room towards Emily, then glanced 
searchingly at me, as if he thought I had inten* 
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tionally given him a side thrust upon his 
attachment to her^ ivhich^ however^ just then^ 
I really had no wish to do^ and he added seri- 
ously^ 

'^ I am glad to hear you aver as much^ Miss 
Lyttelton : no girl with the sUghtest particle of 
feelings or a man with the slightest particle of 
honour^ would do so." 

And I imagined; as he led me to my seat, 
that he looked at me with a glance of more than 
common significance. 

Now, that little man, I thought to myself as 
he left me, sarcastic, and cold as he seems with 
his company manners, and sneering laugh, is 
still worth something, since he has feeling and 
principle. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Jnglbdon House. 

41/ ELL, Jess, true to my word, here I am 
going to relate, at the ghostly hour of midnight, 
the alarming adventure of which I warned you 
a short while since. 

*^ Now, Emily darling, be quiet, or go to sleep 
— I must write to-night, because I am just in the 
humour for scribbling — go to sleep, and dream 
of* — I was going to say, little Frank Kennett, 
but, I charitably did say — '* him you love best." 

Jess, you know I told you, in my former 
letter, that Emmy and I had obtained permis- 
sion to sleep in the Lady Guilia's room on the 
night of the ball — ^and so we did — and, as I 
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before hinted to you, became the heroines of a 
most marvellous ghost story, credibly extant in 
the present day. 

The Lady Guilia's apartment^ certainly, 
seemed a fitting receptacle for a restless spirit 
to inhabit. Large, dark, and very dreary the 
room looked, as seen by the light of the two 
candles on our dressing-table. Its wainscotting, 
inclosing a length of thirty five feet^ hung with 
black, hearse-like draperies, that trembled with 
every gust of wind, which rattled through the 
old oak frames, most admirably suited^ the 
strange bedstead, over which the gaunt fiigure 
of death, held, as it were, a coffin^s pall of black 
velvet, and, notwithstanding all our endeavours, 
succeeded in filling our minds with rather 
gloomy fancies, after we had been about half an 
hour within the apartment. A slight mist, top, 
from the garden, had penetrated into the room 
through the ill-secured window shutters, and 
seemed to render its atmosphere still more 
heavy and mysterious than it really was, for in 
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the distance and seen by a faint lights and a 
light fog^ the quaint furniture appeared to as- 
sume strange and indistinct forms. 

'^What a mausoleum-like appearance the 
room has !" said Emily, with slight shudder, 
'^ I am very glad Miss Cuimingham persisted in 
making us have a fire in the room, although it 
is summer — ^it looks so cold and damp. Does 
any one sleep near us. Con ?' 



i^> 



** No one !** I replied, '* nearly all the rooms 
on this floor are uninhabited, except the one 
where two of the female servants sleep ; but 
that is a good way oflF." 

Emily did not seem very well pleased at this 
news ; but said nothing further on the subject 5 
and we both drew near the fire, because it was 
the only cheerful looking thing in the room, 
Jess — ^then we lazily began to take oflF our 
bracelets and ornaments — for the fact was, I do 
believe, we neither of us had a great wish to 
lie down on the coffin-like bed. 



S( 



Do you know, Con,'^ again began Emily, 
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'^ I do not like the idea of sleeping in that stone 
coffin, yonder — I think we could make the sofa 
into a kind of couch." 

'^ And be laughed at for our foolishness, to- 
morrow," I answered, ** you may do so, Emmy, 
but I shall sleep on Lady Guilia's tomb-like 
pallets 



w 



*' Oh !• if you sleep there. Con, I must,*' she 
replied, ^^ let us be together, at all events." 



And so we settled it, and, not having uttered 
much upon the events of the evening, we re- 
tired to rest. 

Emily and I expected to have the nightmare, 
or, at least, some terrible dreams, as the price 
of our temerity in sleeping in that horrible bed ; 
but my wildest imagination never pictured the 
terrible sight I did see. Emily, notwithstand- 
ing her fear, fell asleep first ; but I, lay awake 
some time, thinking of poor Lady Guilia's his- 
tory, and picturing to myself the long dreary 
watches she must have kept on the bed where 
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I lay. Once or twice, I raised my eyes to gaze 

on the stone skeleton^ which formed^ as it were^ 

the tester of our couch^ and spread its long 

shining arms^ supporting the black hangings, 

oyer me and Emily lying beneath. I do not 

know, I cannot tell why, but by the dim light 

of the wavering blaze in the grate, it seemed to 

me, that a triumphant expression flitted across 

the surface of the sightless and fleshless skull, 

and my eyes were fixed upon it by some sort 

of fascination — the flickering light of the fire, 

of course, played me false ; but so it seemed, 

Jess. By-and-bye, because I could not sleep, 

and had nothing else to employ my thoughts, 

I raised myself on the pillow, to look at the 

figure more closely. There it stood — crouching 

over us, with the long bony arm spread over 

Emily's beautiful head, the other over mine — 

crouching over us, as if the sightless sockets of 

the eyes, had still the power left of watching for 

the slower fleeting of our breath, towards its 

swift extinction — death appeared to bend over 

life in triumph, smiling, as it were, over the 
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bait; that, clothed though we were now^ with 
the splendours of lifers sunshine, and the 
strength of early youth, we must needs acknow- 
ledge his power sooner or later, and, that one 
touch of his icy hand, could change beauty into 
corruption, return dust to dust, spirit to spirit 
— and send the soul, rent from its earthly 
home, face to face with its Creator : then the 
current of thought stayed* I tried to sleep, 
and at length fell into a kind of slumber ; bufc it 
was a very restless one. I dreamed of the 
Lady Guilia — of her child; I thought I was 
passing through a long dark wood, with an ebon 
sky overhead, in which no moon or star was to 
be seen, and the only light that I had to guide 
me through its wild and thicket-grown paths, 
was a little glow-worm I held in my hand, that 
seemed, however, in my dream, to give suffici- 
ent radiance to light me on my precarious way, 
step by step, to show me the dark and dreary 
foliage of the entangled meshes of the thick 
grass, dank with the midnight dew. Suddenly 
I imagined I heard the cry of a child — then a 
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sigh^ and turning rounds I saw a little girl^ of 

five or six years of age, within two yards of me, 

following me, step by step. Her large tearful 

eyes were fixed upon the glow-worm I held in 

my hand, as if that was her only guide through 

the long dark wood, as well as mine, and her 

little bare feet seemed to tread painfully over 

the briars and thorns strewn over the pathway. 

Still dreaming, Jess, I thought an impulse of 

compassion made me lift the little thing in my 

arms to help her on the way ; but, with a sob 

and a shriek, she broke away from me, and her 

form expanding, (forms do expand as much as 

they like, in dreams, Jess ;) changed into the 
exact likeness of the nun-like figure Albert and 
1 saw at the ruins. Again, with its horrible 
burning eyes, did it glare at me, again it held 
up its hand, with a strange warning gesture — 
and with two strides, was just about to utter 
somettiing, when, in a terrible fright, I awokft 
— and there, Jess, stealing along, at the foot of 
the bed, but with its face partly averted from 

me, stepped that very figure — the figure that 
Albert and I saw at the ruins. 
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Laugh as you may^ disbelieve it as you will^ 
but there it was^ with the same large burning 
eyes^ and ghostly corpse-like face, the same 
garments, only that it had no dark mantle over 
the grey conventual dress ; and by its side, yet 
more towards the centre of the room, clad in a 
long, dark, traiUng gown, trod a diminutive 
pale-faced child, evidently a girl, from the pro- 
fusion of plaited tresses of light flaxen hair, 
bound up at the back of the head* I did not 
scream, Jess, I have not the habit of doing so 
when I am frightened ; I did not even lift my 
head from my pillow ; but, trembling like a leaf 
in the first moments of my surprise, I glanced 
towards Emily, to see whether she was still by 
my side, and being satisfied she was, then, 
without stirring, watched the movements of the 
two figures. The fire light did not shine upon 
tfie part of the room where the bed stood, there- 
fore, I imagined that they would not perceive 
me doing so. On they crept stealthily and si- 
lently, till, presently, the child-like figure, gath- 
ering up a part of the velvet hangings adorning 
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the wainscotting in its little tiny hands, thrust 
them aside, and stooped down, the tall, unlike 
figure did the same. A moment after, by the 
flickering light of the fire, I saw a heap of 
jewels flashing on the floor : then the pale- 
faced child, with tears coursing down Its thin 
worn cheeks, picked them up and silently gave 
them to the nun, who took them, and, after- 
wards with the girl, walked towards the gloomi- 
est and farthest part of the room. ^^They ate 
housebreakers,^' was the thought that then 
flashed across my mind; ^^ this is no trick played 
on usby any of our ^rlish guests, no dream of 
my fency : no doubt they had some knowledge 
of where Miss Cunningham's principal jewels 
are .kept, through some means or other, and 
thus purloin them ; I have often heard of 
children being employed for such purposes ; I 
will ring the bell, I must alarm the house if I 
can.'* So I said to myself, Jess, and,. acting 
upon my word's suggestion, 1 tried to creep 
out of bed without awaking Emily, whom 'I 
thought might give the figures the alarm. And 

VOL. I. p 
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I managed it ; I slipped quietly down from the 
pallet to the floor, and stepping stealthily along 
amidst the gloom of the wainscotting, reached 
tiie bell, and rang it. In doing so, for one 
moment I was obliged to turn my back upon 
my ghostly visitants, and consequently lost 
sight of them for that space of time. Yet when 
I turned round again to look for them, they 
were gone, Jess, absolutely gone ! The door 
was shut, the window closed, the room tenant- 
less, had Emily and I not been there. They 
had gone — ^without a word, without the click 
of a lock, without the rustle of a dress — without 
a sound ! I scarcely believed my senses : I 
heard the bells of the house ringing in all 
quarters. I saw that Emily had started ^p in 
affright from her pillow — distinguished the 
tramp of many feet coming up the staircase 
which led to the floor on which we were, and 
hardly had we time to slip on our dressing- 
gowns, before well nigh all the inmates of Ingle- 
don House poured into our room. The servants 
and habitual dwellers in the house, of course 
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knew that the ringing had proceeded from the 
Lady Oiulia's chamber; through them the guests 
had been apprized of the fact^ and when they heard 
the bell being rung so violently, they had all 
poured upstairs in wonder-stricken excitement 
without more ado. Numberless were the ques- 
tions addressed to me^ ere I could give them 
anything like a satisfactory reply^ for I was so as- 
tounded by my ghastly visitors* sudden dis- 
appearance that I felt rather confused. When, 
however, I did give them a recital of what I 
had seen, I beHeve part of my auditors became 
more frightened than I had been myself. The 
women servants and lady visitors at once 
huddled together with looks of profound horror, 
the men servants shared their feelings ; in fact, 
every one except Miss Cunningham, her 
brother, Mr. Kennett, and one or two more, 
seemed firmly to believe the Lady Giulia, and 
her little daughter had paid me a visit from 
spiritland. Exclamations of terror passed 
from mouth to mouth, and fear sat on every 

oountenance, except on the incredulous mortals 

p2 
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I have named above, who laughed at me, Jess,. 
and kindly told me I had possibly heeii 
dreaming. 

Would you believe it, they searched the 
room round and round, and saw not the slight- 
est trace of any one^s entrance, or previous 
presence there ? The window frames were 
locked down as usual, the large old chimney 
cupboard was perfectly empty, while the door 
had been locked on the inside till 1 had opened 
it for the entrance of Miss Cunningham and 
her guests. And they searched the whole 
house through also ; but uselessly, not a trace 
of any one was to be found. The fastenings on 
all the doors were untouched, the several rooma 
locked up as usual. And when the ghost hunt 
was finished, and every precaution had been 
taken for preventing the escape of any mysteri- 
ous visitors, Mr. Kennett laughed outright. 

" You admit that you awoke very much 
frightened from a disagreeable dream you had 
had, Miss Lyttelton,^* he said. *^ You say dlsa 
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the subject matter of the dream was precisely 
the same as that of the vision you saw when 
awake in this room ; you allow that Miss 
Vane perceived nothing when aroused from 
sleep ; that not a lock or a bolt has been dis- 
turbed — we also know from Miss Cunningham 
that she never had any property secreted in 
this apartment, — now, my dear Miss Lyttelton, 
considering all these things in a reasonable 
light, is there a doubt left in your own mmd^ 
or in that of any one present, of the figures 
you so graphically describe being anything but 
the result of an imagination rather disordered 
by rsleeping in this peculiar-looking apart- 
ment ? ^^ 

I was vexed, Jess, at this interpretation of 
the afiair, which seemed a very likely one 
indeed, the most probable one my auditors 
tcame to, although 1 thoroughly believed at 
that moment, and believe to this day, that it 
was not the true explanation after all. I fed 
convinced the figures I saw were not the fanci- 
iful beings of a dream. So I answered sharply.. 
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'^What do you say then respecting the affitir 
of jewels, Mr. Kennett ? Here is the very 
place where I saw the child take them from ?'' 

*' Ah ! '^ rejoined Mr. Keimett ^^ just by this 
little stone saint in his niche — ^well^ a disordered 
imagination could very easily magnify his bnlk 
into that diminutive child of ten or eleven. Miss 
Lyttelton/' 

*^ But the jewels, the jewels, Mr. Kennett ?** 

He laughed, ** They might have been a few 
gems from the riches of your imagination 
scattered over your saint with the broken 
head/' 

And Miss Cunningham, Mr. Kennett, and 
two or three others laughed together. 

" I know that the figures I saw were real 
people,'* I reiterated. 

*' Real spirits you mean,** rejoined Mr. 
Kennett, "what work have you lately been read- 
ing my dear Miss Lyttelton, Udolpho, Otranto, 
&c., &c ?" 
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I walked from him rather indignantly. 






Good nighty ladies and gentlemen/' I said^ 
you disbelieve in the reality of the figures I 
describe — so do not I. But we will not discuss 
the point now. I am sorry to have disturbed 
your night's rest for so trifling a matter — so, 
good night. '* 

And I wished to remain in Lady Giidia's 
room till morning ; to see whether I co\ild 
find any clue to my mysterious visitors' dis- 
appearance ; but, Emily would not consent to 
stay with me, and Miss Cunningham would 
not listen for a single minute to the proposals 
I really believe they all thought me slightly 
fever-struck, and imagined it was not perfectly 
safe to suffer me to do so, so I slept that 

night with Miss Cunningham, and Emily with 
her mother. 

Next day I had the laugh of the whole house 
against me ; with the return of the daylight, 
even the most incredulous disbelieved the truth 
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of my story. They went into the Lady 
Ginlia's room^ they sounded the panelling, 
examined the floorings the windows, the door, 
and came to the conclusion that nothing could 
have entered the room, that 1 could have seen 
nothing, that, in feet, I had been slightly dis- 
traught with the nightmare. But, strange 
enough, Jess, with this incredulity on the part 
of our friends, none of them, save Mr. Kennett 
and Mr. Cunningham, will sleep in the room 
in question, their nerves could not stand it they 
aver; they might be afflicted with just such 
another dream as I had, etc., etc., which may 
be all very true, but not very courageous, is it ? 
Now I believe in the flesh and blood reality of 
the man and the child, yet 1 wish to sleep in 
the room to know more of them — only Miss 
Cunningham will not suffer me to do so. By- 
the-bye, Mr. Cunningham is the only one who 
does not laugh at this affair. He, to be sure, 
as evidently thinks I was dreaming all the time 
as well as the rest of my friends ; but he doea 
not laugh at me. In fact, I imagine he deems 
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^the subject scarcely a fitting one for so much 
mirth^ since I have noticed that whenever it is 
mentioned^ a very sad look steals over his 
countenance^ as if the mysterious fate of his 
poor little cousin, Giulia Elwin, which my 
vision, or whatever you please to call it, has 
again brought on the tapis, is still a matter of 
sorrow to him. And yet, Jess, what can Mr. 
Cunningham feel for the Fate of a child who 
was scarcely related to him, and whom he but 
rarely saw ? 

I fancy that, with all his calm, sheepish 
ways, he is infinitely more sensitive than people 
imagine. 



Mr Kennett and Mr. Cunningham have, 
turn by turn, slept for some days since in the 
Lady Giulia^s room, and both aver they have 
had very satisfactory hours of rest. In con- 
sequence Mr. Kennett, the little, disagreeable, 
sarcastic man ! is unmerciful in his raillery upon 

>my vision of the Lady Giulia and her daughtes, 

» p5 
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although at the same time, I must say^ he if 
exceedingly devoted in his attentions to me. 
Tes^ he is exceedingly devoted in his attenticmi 
to me, but then, I know why ; a feint of admira- 
tion for your humble servant, Jess, proves an 
excellent blind for his passion for Emily, so I 
do not become vain upon the strength of his 
supposed approval of my figure, face, or mind. 

Now, as I am upon the subject, of Mr. 
Kennett^s and Emily's attachment for each 
other, let me, seriously, do them both justice. 
That they do love each other I firmly believe ; 
but that they are both trying to conquer their 
attachment, is also evident, with a firmness of 
purpose which seems to me admirable, since 
they scarcely look at, or speak to one another. 
Yet I can easily see that their mutual afiiection 
is deep : poor Emily trembles whenever Mr. 
Kennett approaches her, and endeavours to 
avoid mentioning his name, or speaking to him 
most pertinaciously: while he, though some- 
what more restrained in the outward expressions 
of his unlucky passion, is yet, at times, unable 
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entirely to avoid discovering it to observant 
eyes like mine. Is it not a terrible con- 
tretemps that so stupid a personage as Mr. 
Cimningham shouldmar their future happiness? 
And do you know I almost fear that he guesses 
Emily is in love with his .agreeable little friend, 
for I have remarked him observing her very 
narrowly at times ; not in a lover-like way^ as 
would seem natural to him in his position ; but 
earnestly^ watchfully^ almost at times sadly. 
How things will end I know not. 



Dear Jessie, how I am watched 1 I cannot 
walk along the shrubbery^ the lawn^ or the 
park, without having Miss Cunnmgham to 
accompany me, or one of the servants to loiter 
about, in a most suspicious manner, in the 
distance. I shall break out into open rebellion 
if they do not take care, and, notwithstanding all 
their wise precautions, outwit them after all. 



Mrs. Vane amuses me beyond expression I 
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She eo naively teaches me her code of husband!* 
hunting, that it is quite ddicious to hear her» 
Last evening when I went into her room to 
wish her good night, she b^an questioning me 
upon Mr.Kennetfs supposed flirtation witii me, 
and said that if I could possibly Uke him, a 
match Xirith him would not ffove a bad one 
after all, since he was a rising young man, and 
likely to get on in his profes^on. 

I told her he had not the slightest admiration 
for me, and that I believed his affections were 
elsewhere engaged, whereat her countenance 
looked blank for a moment, then she returned : 

'• And Mr. Hutton — he has three thousand 
a-year — what do you think of him ?^* 

'' What do I think of him ? Why that his 
!rent-roll is not too high a price for him to lay 
down for a wife. He is as destitute of sensi-^ 
bility as I am of sense.^^ 



u 



Sensibility V^ echoed Mrs. Vane, in a fright* 
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♦fetied tone. " I hope^ my dear Constance^ you 
do not think of marriage in the romantic^ and 
therefore dangerous lights which some silly 
young creatures allow themselves to dream of 
in the present day/^ 

*^ What would life be without love — all con- 
stant, romantic, divine ?*^ I replied, with a very 
sentimental sigh, on purpose to teaze her. 
" What would it be ?— a dreary waste, a very^ 
desert of Sahara, a path strewn with thorns 
xmembellished by a single blossom of hope V^ 

My cousin looked aghast. 

" Con,** at last said she, " I thought you a 
more sensible girl. Pray, what sort of an Adonis 
do you mean to marry ?*' 

*^ Marry ? Oh ! a dark haired, dark eyed, 
.pale faced — '* 

" Puppy !'^ interposed she, *^ whose pocket- 
handkerchief would smell of patchouli, and hair 
of pmfum d la rose. Ah ! such men are^ndt 
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the men to make girls happy; they should marry 
good^ worthy men, twenty or thurty years older 
than themselves^ may be, but who would love 
them—'' 

'^ As the most useful pieces of furniture in 
their houses/' said I. 

^^ As men ought to love their wives,'' rejoined 
she ; ^^ such men would not think of running 
hither and thither as young men do, but would 
sit quietly by their fireside — ^ 



>y 



^^ Half asleep over their tea — like Mr. Stevens 
of Briar Cottage — ah well ! his wife might pos- 
sibly be a happy woman — I wonder whether he 
intends ever to marry — I have often thought 
about that." 

And I looked pensively up into our Cousin 
Vane's face and sighed. 

" My dear," she answered rather suspiciously 
— you have often thought whether he intends to 
marry ? He has only three hundred a-year !" 
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^^ He is of a very good family.*' 

" He is beneath you in rank/' 

'^ But he is a worthy man^ dear cousin ; I 
am sure he would love his wife, he would never 
leave his fireside." 

" He is more than twenty years older than 
you are/* 

*^ I should only look up with more respect to 
him for that/* 

''Hem! he smokes as inveterately as a Dutch- 
man.** 

'' Smoking induces reflection — improves the 
the mind, so I have heard gentlemen say." 



«( 



It generally induces men to drink.'* 



'' Mr. Hutton smokes, drinks, swears, hunts, 
and has a mean spirit.'* 

'' Mr. Hutton is a man of worth.*' 

''Mr. Hutton is exactly worth — ^three 
thousand a-year.'* 
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*^ Con, Con, I see to what your argvunenft 
tends ; you do not care a straw for Mr. Stevens : 
you are dreaming of some wild, good-for-no- 
thing youth I fear ; but take care, my dear, that 
you don't refuse a good settlement, you wiU 
regret having done so when you have married 
poverty. For young girls to have fixed ideas 
upon love is not, in my opinion, comme ilfautJ" 

" I thought you said sometime ago, my dear 
cousin, that my over lively manners would 
•never allow a man to think me capable of any 
degree of tenderness. Now, if a gentleman 
wishes to find a lady susceptible of loving much 
and passionately, as all the vain sinners believe 
themselves worthy of being loved, why then, of 
course, some ideas upon the subject she must 
have, therefore they are comme ilfaut,^^ 

^^ Not at all : the girl should wait till she has 
accepted her lover, before she gives way to the 
^shghtest degree of attachment to him, else — '^' 



C6 



Else, a rising affection, may possibly 
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urge her to refuse a more brilliant offer, that 
may, perhaps, intervene between the commence- 
ment of her former lover's attachment, and it» 
declaration.^^ 

" Of course, of course. Did Emily, for in- 
stance, ever think of loving Mr. Cunningham, 
before he proposed ? Assuredly not. In fact, 
his offer of marriage came quite unexpectedly; 
but, of course, when it did come, Emily, like a 
good daughter, knew her duty to her mother, 
and accepted it.^ 



w 



^^ And instantly began loving Mr. Cunning- 
ham." 

" And instantly began loving him. And is 
she not happy ? Will she not have a splendid 
establishment? jewels and carriages, houses 
and— '^ 

" A husband fifteen years older than herself .'' 

" What matters ? his love for her is in- 
tense.^' 

"^* And hers for him.*' 
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'^ Is a quiet, wife-like affection/' 

** A patient regard/' I thought to myself^ 
that is struggling with an intense and restless 
passion, which must be bitterly and silently 
crushed down to nothingness, ere she can gain a 
moment's peace." 

And as I wished her good night, and left 
the room, singing half aloud, an old French 
song that I had heard somewhere or other. 

'* Dans ma jeunesse 
Quand deux coeur amourenz 
S'unissaieiit tous les deux 
lis sentaient les mdmes jeux, 
Aujourd, 'hui ce n'est pluscela. 



Ce n'est qu' injustice 
Traliison, malice, 
Cbangemens, caprice, 
Detours, artifices, 
£t I'amour ^a, 
La La, la la !" 



Two or three days have elapsed, dear Jes^ 
without my taking up my pen to write to you 
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In fact^ I had nothing amusing to induce me to 
put pen on paper ; but, to-day, if I have not 
wherewith to amuse you, I have matter, at 
least, to interest you, since you aver you take 
a kind of curiosity respecting Emily's unfortu- 
nate love for Mr. Kennett. Know then, that 
I believe Mr. Cunningham as clearly sees 
their mutual attachment, as I do, and that 
matters, must, in consequence, shortly come to 
a crisis. Read the following incident, and 
judge if I am not right. I suppose you recollect 
my passion for blackberries, and the very great 
delight, with which 1 used to scramble into the 
bushes after them, when you were with me at 
Fairie Hall. Well, I took it into my head to 
go blackberrying by myself, yesterday, for they 
were, one and all, so stupid at home, that they 
would have effectually blunted my good spirits 
for the rest of the day, had I remained with 
them. I did not even ask Emily to accompany 
me ; 1 passed her with a nod, as she was sing- 
ing in the drawing-room, as I also did Mr. 
Kennett, who was seated on an, old oaken settle. 
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just underneath my pretty cousin's retreat, 
pretending to read, yet, in reality, listening to 
the sweet and silvery notes of the songstress 
above. I wanted to be happy, Jess, for the 
air was so fresh, the grass so green, and the 
sun shining so splendidly, that I could not re- 
sist passing by the sorrow-stricken lovers, and 
hastening on for a capital stroll through the wood. 
So on I went with a large garden hat on my head, 
a basket in my hand, and a book in my pocket, 
till I came to a long lane, which divides the 
grounds of Ingledon House from the adjacent 
property of a Mr. Smith. There the black- 
berries grew in plenty — ah! Jess, you sbould 
have been there to pick them with me — how I 
railed at Edward in my own soul at that 
moment for having taken you away ! Presently 
after I had filled my little basket, I sat down 
in the lane, for it was a very secluded one, 
scarcely any person passes up or down its 
glossy path, from New Year's Day to New 
Year's Day, and began alternately to eat the 
gathered berries and to read. What a child I am 
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after all, Jessie ; I do believe I was as happy 
there as ever I can hope to be. People say, 
thought I, that you must always be miserable 
when you are in love, (and I, of course, am in 
love with Albert,) yet I do not feel so, I can 
assure them : I am certain of seeing him again, 
and rest contented. By-the-bye, I wonder 
whether Albert would approve of my gathering 
these blackberries in this gipsy fashion? I 
hope he will humour me a little. Of course he 
will — is he not kind, and generous, and good ) 
yet when 1 become a wife I must not be so 
wild a girl as I am now. Shall I ever sing, 
say, or sigh : — 

" Ah ! days gone by, I can but sigh^ 

When I think of that lone hour — 
When my heart in its glee, appeared to be 

A part of the woodside flower." 

^* What three splendid blackberries there are 
opposite — I must have them.'^ 

And I rose from my grassy seat, and tried to 
pluck the berries in question ; but they were 
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above my reach, and I was about to give them 
up in despair, when I suddenly saw a gloved 
hand stretched above my head, and in the next 
moment the three ripe berries were dropped into 
my basket. I turned to see the civil being to 
whom the hand belonged, and recognised Mr. 
Cimningham. 

*^ Good morning. Miss Lyttleton," said he, 
as I looked rather astonished at his good- 
hmnoured politeness, ^^ you are far away from 
home/' 

^'Yes,'' I said; "but do not be frightened, 
my dear guardian, I gave my word to Miss 
Cunningham before I came out, that I would 
not look at, speak to, or run away with Mr. 
Elwin, and you know my word is as good as 
bond, and better than bolts and bars> for love 
laughs at locksmiths.' ' 

A cloud passed over Mr. Cunningham's face 
as he heard my answer, but it vanished as I 
continued — 
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" Thank you for your opportune aid in pick- 
ing these delightful blackberries. I did not 
think you could be polite enough to help me — 
Will you have one for yoiu* trouble ?" 

And I held one up to him. 

*^ From your hands I will take anything/' he 
said. 



€( 



Impertinence ?^' I rejoined. 



He shook his head^ smiled^ and then eat the 
blackberry, which I believe he liked as much as 
I like sauer kraut — ^that is, not at all. Present- 
ly he said^- 

*^ How long have you been pursuing this rural 
employment, Miss Lyttelton ?" 

f ^^ For more than hour,*' I replied : '^ and you 
— ^have you been as idle as I have been ?*' 

^^ Just so," he answered, '^ I have been calling 
on a neighbour — I came home this way because 
I thought it was the shortest cut to the house.'* 
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^And to avcnd the public road^ and such 
lively and agreeable companions as myself?" 

^*I assure you. Miss Lyttelton, your company 
is always a pleasure to me/^ 

^^Mr. Cunningham, you are in a good humour 
this morning ; I am half inclined to accompany 
you home to see how long it will last/^ 

" Well/' he replied, offering me his arm with 
an actually pleased look, Jessie ! ^^ I shall feel 
honored by your society.' 



9> 



^' Is he serious ?*' thought I, " Well, men are 
unaccountable creatures, and often do just 
what they would wish to avoid doing/' And I 
looked a little surprised, I fancy, for he sud- 
denly flushed deeply, and turned away. There 
now, I thought to myself, in utter distress, he 
is offended, and merely at a look too. 

What shall I do to pacify him ? Miss Cun- 
ningham will think I have been quarrelling 
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wiui him again. So I turned to him^ and^ ar 
he was walking away, said — 

^^ Mr. Cunningham I do declare you are very 
unpolite though you are my guardian, and I am 
your ward — you offer me your arm one moment, 
then in the next Vv alk off without uttering a 
word.'^ 

" I easily saw you did not wish to favour me 
with your society. Miss Lyttelton," he replied 
shortly. 

^' Then you saw just the contrary of what 
was passing in my mind. Gentlemen are the 
most touchy beings imaginable ! Of course 
you thought I preferred the company of that 
terrible looking ox trampling up the lane at 
this moment, or that of James Bruton's savage 
dog who will in another second leap the hedge, 
to yours i ^' 

Mr. Cunningham turned, and perceiving the 
animals in question, came to my side again. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Ah ! preux chevalier ! '^ I said, ^^ you have 
cakned your indignation — now at what were 
you angry ? " 

^' Angry, Miss Lyttelton ? I was not angry.'^ 

^^ Angry, Mr. Cunningham ? you were angry^ 
But stand aside and let the ox go past — ^there, 
now we are safe again. Pshaw, the awkward 
creature has overturned my blackberries.^' 

And I began to pick them up : Mr. Cunning- 
ham stood by, looking the very picture of 
Patience ; but did not offer to help me in my 
occupation, he was in too great a passion to 
do so. 

"Mr* Cunningham,^^ I said, by-and-bye, 
very meekly and politely, ^ I am sorry to keep 
you waiting : but really I cannot leave 
all these blackberries to decay upon the road — 
that would look so much like waste, and those 
who waste will want, says some old proverb. 
Had you not better return to the house with- 
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out me ? Emily may possibly feel a little duU^ 
and Miss Cunningham also." 



^^ You know^ I cannot leave you here alone^ 
Miss Lyttelton, now that I feel the danger you 
might have incurred had you been frightened 
when yonder ox came down the lane." 

^^ You are very kind," I answered, and I con- 
tinued to pick up the blackberries, ^^as kind 
as any grandpapa could be. You do stand in a 
sort of a parental relation to me, by-the-bye, 
guardians are fictitious parents or uncles, of 
course. Call me Constance, then, and do not 
Miss Lyttelton me ; and then we shall get on 
amicably. I will think you some good old 
uncle, and call you so. Uncle Cunningham — 
now it sounds very well, does it not ? You of 
course are many years older than I am — ^well ! 
how cross you look — ^what is the matter ? '^ 



>» 



^^ Nothing,** replied he angrily — only — 

^^ Only I am making you lose your time ? 

q8 
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Ah ! well ; I suppose I must take your wishes 
into consideration^ and make haste in picking 
up these berries, and in departing from this 
spot, as you are my guardian, and therefore, of 
course, fancy yourself entitled to make me do 
as I am bid. Were you not, I would just keep 
you here another hour, and employ you in 
helping me to pick up this fruit, in order that 
J may teach you a little more patience and 
complaisance when under the ordeal of a lady's 
whims.'* 

And with my basket only half full, I rose up, 
took his arm, and we walked on in silence ; he 
looking the very picture of ill-humour^ I, a 
very pattern of amiability, till we came to the 
end of the lane, where wild flowers grew in 
plenty ; and then wishing to show him, that, 
however disagreeable he strove to make him- 
self, I still intended to behave like the sweetest 
tempered little angel alive, I smilingly looked 
up into his countenance, which appeared some- 
what like a heavy sky covered with thunder- 
clouds, and said — 
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^* Why, Mr. Cunningham how good-tempered 
and happy you look this morning — you are so, 
so very obliging, that you almost tempt me to 
ask you to take the trouble of getting those wild 
roses for me from the midst of yonder awkward 
bramble bush." 

He left my side for a moment, picked the 
roses, and gave them to me, but with a con- 
siderable degree of silent dignity. 

" Thank you," I replied, " by-and-bye I shall 
fiilly appreciate your amiability of character — 
will you further impress it upon my mind by 
picking me some of those Forget-me-nots : I 
will give you half the bouquet for your pains.^' 

^* I hold you to your agreement,^^ he said, as 
he brought them to me, " give me half of 
them." 

" Sordid spirit ! '' I exclaimed, *^ to enforce 
your claim so quickly ! — ^there are a few shabby 
ones for you.^' 
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^^ Thank you, but why give me the faded 
ones ? ^' 

" In order to check your vanity ; I love to 
disappoint our lords and masters at times^ Mr. 
Cunningham.'' 

** You love to be — " ejaculated he sotto voce, 
with an irritated look, and stopped short. I 
knew he intended to say something uncivil ; but 
I held up a beautiful blooming rose, with a 
gesture as if I meant to give it to him^ and 
interposed with — 



" I love to be what, Mr. Cunningham ? 



>9 



^' Charming,^' he answered, with a smile. 

Dear ! I thought to myself, if he were not a 
stupid, old, middle-aged man, I should call this 
flirting. 

And I suppose Mr. Cunningham having by 
tfie last violent effort at a compliment, ex- 
hausted all his stock of amiability stored in for 
that morning, silently walked on with a very 
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grave air, except when I teazed him into giving 
me a reply to my questions upon the weather 
OP sky, or the trees, or the butterflies, or what- 
ever subject of discourse I could think of. I 
felt in rather a mischievous humour that day, 
dear Jess. By-and-bye, however, we ap- 
proached the front of the house, where I had 
an hour earlier left Mr. Kennett reading on the 
lawn, and Emily singing in the drawing-room. 
They were in their respective places stiU ; but 
they had both diversified their employments. 
Emily was seated at the window, pensively 
enough leaning her cheek upon her hand, and 
looking at, but I cannot afiirm she was thinking 
of, a bunch of jessamine blossoms, placed in a 
glass vase before her. Mr. Kennett still on the 
same seat, which was partially concealed from 
Emily's view by a projecting gable of the house, 
had dropped his book, and was gazing up at 
her with the most thoughtful, lover-like look 
imaginable. Mr. Cunningham and I walked 
towards them leisurely, and as we did so, I 
perceived my guardian^s eyes fixed upon Mr. 
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Keiuiett*9 coanteiumce with rather a peculiar 
niiik : the latter gentleman, howerer, was so 
abfiorbed in the fidr object erf* his admiratioii 
that he did not perceive ns till we stood dose 
to him, although I aasme you, Jess, neitho I 
nor Mr, Cunningham endeavoured to conceal 
our approach. Tet so it happened that Mr. 
Kennett had no idea of our Ticinity, till my 
respected guardian, to my utter astonishment 
and his friend's utter confusion, impressiTely 
laid his hand upon his shoulder as if to bespeak 
his attention, and glancing towards Emily, 
who had by that time also recognized us from 
the window, said in a low, earnest, yet half- 
playful tone — 

" It is my lady ; ob ; 'tis my love ; 

Oh ! that she knew she were ! 

She speaks, and yet says nothing. What of that ? 

Her eye discourses — I will answer it" 



'* See ! bow she leans her cheek upon her band ! 
Oh ! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek !" 

'* Why, it only wants the moon above, and 
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the scene would be perfect, Kennett. Were 
you and Emily studying for the tableaiuf vivant 
we are to have next week ?" 

Emily had looked out of the window when 
she saw that Mr. Cunningham spoke ; but she 
evidently did not hear his words distinctly, nor 
even then did she perceive the person to 
whom they were addressed; for giving us a 
quiet smile of recognition, she composedly 
enough retired from the window, without be- 
traying the slightest embarrassment. Poor Mr. 
Kennett, however, did not escape Mr. Cunning- 
ham's observation so easily ; when the above 
verses were spoken, he turned pale, then red, 
then stammered out a few words, and tried to 
laugh the matter off. 

^* Just so, Mr. Cunningham, just so," he said 
in reply. " I thought that hacknied old scene 
would yet look, tolerably well in our collection. 
So, passing by the drawing-room windows, and 
seeing Miss Vane musing here in maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free, I sat down, and tried by gaz- 
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ing at her beauty^ to inspire myself with the 
proper sort of feeling and expression requisite 
for the tableau in question.^ 



i> 



" Then take my word for it, my dear fellow, 
that you have succeeded to a miracle ; the ex- 
psession I observed upon your countenance 
when I first saw you, does infinite credit to 
your abilities. If you take to the business in 
that style, you will outshine us all.^' 

Mr. Kennett laughed imcomfortably ; Mr. 
Cimningham continued to address him half 
sarcastically, half playfiilly. 

" The look was perfect, was it not. Miss Lyt- 
telton ? It was so full of tender sorrow, pathetic 
thought, indescribable despair. Can the tongue 
play the lover as well as the eyes, Kennett ?*' 

A look of sharp vexation passed over Mr. 
Kennett's face, at this query, and he answered 
hastily — 



€C 



Tolerably well — when free to do so.'' 
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Free, free !^' ejaculated Mr. Cunningham^ 
musingly^ as if discussing the substance of his 
friend^s reply in his own mind. ^^ Free, ah ! — 
when — ^humph ! That implies it has not yet 
done so. Well, Kennett, I would try my luck 
in that branch .of the art too, if I were you. 
You possess a tolerable voice, and you may 
sufficiently improve it by Thursday night to 
gain rapturous applause from the ladies. I 
would advise you to practise the scene with Miss 
Vanefor afew minutes every day,and to recite it, 
as well as look it.'^ 

Mr. Kennett had recovered his self command 
by this time, and answered — 

^^I am not quite certain that even Miss 
Vane^s charms have power to make me such a 
fool, Cunningham.** 

" Ah !*• rejoined his tormentor turning to me, 

** Le nom d'amant peut-Stre offense son courage, 
MaiSi il en a les yeux, s'il n'a pas le langage " 

Mr. Kennett hummed a tune, took up hi» 
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book^ and pretended to declaim the part of 
Romeo therefrom in capital style. 

^^ Well done ! excellent \" retmmed Mr. Cun- 
ningham^ as he passed by him to enter the 
house^ and stooped down^ glancing over his 
friend's book for a moment — 

" Ah !^' he added — " a dictionary of French 
synonymes — capital book that, Kennett, to 
help you out with the text of Shakespere !'* 

And with a laugh, he walked straight into the 
house, and left me and Mr. Kennett together. 

That little man glanced at me with a terribly 
discomposed expression of countenance for a 
moment or two ; then without saying a word 
bowed, and walked off to the village. I went 
up stairs to Emily. 

Jessie, I am certain Mr. Cunningham knows 
Mr. Kennett is attached to Emily ; if it is so, 
what a peculiar man he must be to jest about 
such a misfortune in the manner he did just 
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now ! Does he wish his engagement with Emily 
to be broken off. Can he really love Emily as 
much as we all suppose ? By his manner and 
words he almost gave Mr. Kennett permission 
to press his suit with her. What can he mean ? 
What does he intend to do ? He is a most 
curious being — I know not what to make of 
him. 

Poor Emily ! I wish the engagement with 
Mr. Cunningham could be cancelled honour- 
ably and amicably ! She sits down so often in 
deep, painful thought, and looks as if she were 
feeling, as that dear old darling, Margaret 
Maitland says, *^how hard a thing it is, whether 
it be in age or in youth, to sound the deepness 
of folks^ own spirit, and try how far down the 
pain will go V^ And I almost feel tempted to 
urge her at once to break off with Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Grove Cottage^ Kent. 

^£88^ Jess^ darling Jess^ I have taken up the 
pen for the last time as Constance Lyttelton. 
Do I see your pretty face frown, while you read 
the words ? Nay, you must not indeed, Jessie ! 
Have I not given you my reasons long ago, for 
taking the step I intend to do to-morrow ? Is 
it reasonable, is it right, that by a foolish ac- 
quiescence in Mr. Cunningham's prejudices, I 
should deprive Albert of the inheritance pro- 
mised him on the sole condition of his residing 
for two or three years with his uncle ? 

But where is the use of now recapitulating 
the reasons that have induced me to take this 
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step. I am sick of reason^ Jess ; I cannot think 
at all clearly, just now — I can only feel that 
my destiny on earth will be fixed ere the moon 
of to-morrow is passed ; that 1 shall be united 
to him I love best on earth, by vows that can- 
not be broken till death — ^that, that, — Jess, did 
you feel a sort of dread, of you knew not what, 
creep over you, as you stood at the altar with 
Edward? did you experience a sudden and 
inexplicable suspension of faith, love, and hope, 
at the moment when you most needed them ? 
I know not, but now, just now, as I think of 
the future, a dark cloud seems to sweep over 
my soul, and envelope it in hopeless darkness, 
and I almost feel I would give the world to re- 
tract my promise to Albert, and live for a 
while longer, the careless girl I was. 

For Jess, I know, I feel strange trials of life 
will come upon me — that they are gathering 
round me even now ; marriage severs a woman 
from her childhood's friends, and places her in 
a position, when, if she is overtaken by any 
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bitter trials of the hearty she must think^ feel, 
judge^ and act alone, unless she has that perfect 
union of thought and feeling with her husband, 
which will allow her to look up to him^ think 
with him, act by him. But, if her bitterest 
struggles come firom a want of sympathy of 
heart or thought with him, Jess, Jess, what then 
is she to do ? 

I know not what I have written ; yet, I feel 
the thoughts which have hitherto guided my 
pen, are surely treasonable ones, against the 
strength and truth of Albert's love for roe. 
Believe not, that they stay for more than a 
minute on my mind, Jess ; they are but the 
reflection of Mr. Cunningham's ill-natured 
prejudice against Albert, at times, causing a 
strangely sad flood of thought to hang over my 
soul ; they are not of long continuance, Jess ; 
they soon vanish before the strength of my faith 
in Albert's worth — ^they are but the strange and 
dubious suspicions, that Bacon says, ^^ like bats 
fly about in the twilight; they soon retreat 
before the all glorious light of the sun.'' 
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I have faith in Albert — Jess, I know we shall 
be happy — ^very, w^y happy. 

Let your next letter be one of congratula- 
tion ! do not allow Edward to write, if he in- 
tends to write a sermon. Being at a distance, 
and not knowing Albert, you cannot guess his 
worth, or rightly judge the necessity for the 
step he has urged me to take. Be my own dar- 
ling, Jess^ full of smiles and merriment, and 
forgiving good-nature : let your pen run over 
the paper, guided only by the Loves and the 
Graces that lurk in your own pretty smile ; and, 
as for Edward, if he dares to suffer his pen to 
frown upon my happiness— why, instead of my 
love, I will send him my compliments in my 
next epistle. 

AdieiUy Jessie, adieu, — I will not trust myself 
to any affectionate, shall I say nonsensical 
fiirewell ? adieu, my own sweet sister. 



You will perodve, by the date of this sheet 
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of paper, that I am staying with our cousin 
Vane ; it is from here that^ t^t I shall — elope. 
That is a very ugly word to write down, Jess ; 
for to me it seems fraught wifli nothing but 
disobedience, in wilfulness and rashness ; I am 
wilful and rash — ^but, but then^ Albert is so 
good^ so generous — how can I thwart him ! 



After my marriage, I will tell you all the 
circumstances and plan of my escapade — I have 
not the heart — I mean the time to do so now. 
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